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Editor’s Note 


Almost three years ago, in the October 1973 issue 
of the Quarterly Journal, the editor reproduced one 
of two rebuses, originally published by Matthew 
Darly in London in 1778 and issued in facsimile by 
the Library of Congress in 1973. The rebus shown 
was from Great Britain to America and the Editor’s 
Note gave a translation of the opening lines. 
The penultimate line of the rebus read thus: 


™—\ , 


Are ‘2° ie, EB Let OC 30 brhe 2 much hole Ui 


There was no difficulty producing translations of 
the rebuses. The Publications Office staff plumed 
itself on producing versions that, it modestly if pri- 
vately acknowledged, surpassed existing fore- 
runners. One word, however, proved a stumbling 
block as it has to previous translators. The figure 80 
defied not only the staff but the historians, rebus 
workers, and puzzle addicts to whom it was sub- 
mitted. Obviously, the rest of the line read: 
“another. NB let not [80] take too much hold of 
your heart.” The Library finally published the rebus 


with a translation and the following note regarding 
80: 


“Hate” has been suggested as the translation for 80 by 
several scholars, including M. Dorothy George, an expert 
on prints of this period. The meaning is appropriate, and 
other contemporary rebuses use such pictures as a hand for 
“and,” indicating that the Cockney pronunciation was 
commonly used. 


The Publications Office was never completely satis- 
fied with this solution, however, and in March of 
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this year when Owen Dudley Edwards, lecturer in 
history at the University cf Edinburgh, stopped in 
to return the galley proof of the paper he had 
delivered at the 1975 Library of Congress Sym- 
posium on the American Revolution, the subject of 
the baffling 80 came up. To Professor Edwards it 
was no problem; 80 represented Ate (Arn), 
daughter of Zeus, who cast her out of Olympus. 
She employed herself thereafter in mischief making 
on earth. As the personification of the rash impulse 
or temper that leads men to ruin, she fits perfectly 
into Great Britain’s warning to her recalcitrant 
daughter. And our thanks to Professor Edwards, 
who closed a file in the Publications Office. 


The papers of the fourth LC Symposium on the 
American Revolution, held in the Library’s Coolidge 
Auditorium on May 8 and 9, 1975, have been pub- 
lished in a volume bearing the title of the sym- 
posium: The Impact of the American Revolution 
Abroad. In addition to Professor Edwards’ contribu- 
tion on the impact on Ireland, the volume contains 
papers by R. R. Palmer of Yale University, Claude 
Fohlen of the University of Paris-Sorbonne, J. W. 
Schulte Nordholt of the State University of Leiden, 
J. H. Plumb of Christ’s College, Cambridge, N. N. 
Bolkhovitinov of the Institute of General History, 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and Mario 
Rodriguez of the University of Southern California, 
woven together by the pithy comments of moderator 
Richard Morris, Gouverneur Morris Professor of 
History, Emeritus, at Columbia University. 

Moderated by David A. Shannon, Vice President- 
Provost and Commonwealth Professor of History at 
the University of Virginia, the fifth symposium, held 
May 6 and 7 of this year, followed the theme, “The 
American Revolution: A Continuing Commit- 
ment.” Papers by Paul A. Freund and Clarence 
Clyde Ferguson, Jr., both of Harvard University 
Law School, Erik Barnouw of Columbia University, 
W. McNeil Lowry of the Ford Foundation, Mar- 
garet Mead of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and Harlan Cleveland of the Aspen Insti- 
tute for Humanistic Studies will be published in 
December 1976. SLW 





by James H. Hutson 


In 1961 Felix Gilbert published his influential To 
the Farewell Address; Ideas of Early American 
Foreign Policy. Unlike Corwin, Bemis, and other 
authorities on early American diplomacy, Gilbert 
was not primarily concerned with the diplomatic 
process, with the parry and thrust of negotiators. 
Rather, he explored the ideas which guided, and 
the presuppositions which underlay, early American 
diplomacy. In addition, he attempted to place early 
American diplomacy in the context of American 
diplomatic history as a whole. Finally, he offered a 
theory about the relationship of early American 
diplomacy to the American Revolutionary experi- 
ence. His ambitious efforts—and misconceptions— 
will furnish the point of departure for this paper.’ 

Gilbert wrote his book during a period when 
American diplomacy was being scored by a group of 
writers, led by Hans J. Morgenthau, who claimed 
that its irresponsible oscillations between Wilso- 
nian “idealistic internationalism” and isolationism 
helped to cause the Second World War. Morgen- 


“Our people have a decided taste for navigation and com- 
merce,” observed Jefferson, and the American colonies 
prospered under the British mercantilist system. The thriv- 
ing commerce of Boston, as well as the presence of the 
British navy, is depicted in this mid-eighteenth-century 
view engraved by I. Carwitham and printed by Carington 
Bowles, London. LC-USZ62-46312 


thau and his circle advocated a “realistic” approach 
to foreign policy—a recognition that politics among 
nations was an amoral struggle for power and that 
a country should calculate its goals accordingly. The 
Founding Fathers, they claimed, perceived this 
truth and practiced upon it, but succeeding gener- 
ations of American statesmen were represented as 
benightedly straying into either isolationism or ideal- 
istic internationalism.’ 

What was the origin of these two concepts? Gil- 
bert argued that they were present in tandem in the 
American mentality as far back as the settlement of 
the North American continent and that they quite 
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naturally emerged as guiding principles of the 
diplomacy of the United States in 1776. But, he 
continued, experience in the world soon tempered 
the initial American idealism and by the time of 
George Washington’s inauguration the American 
government was, as Morgenthau claimed, in the 
hands of men—the foremost of whom being Alex- 
ander Hamilton—who approached the world real- 
istically, although they did not entirely renounce 
idealism. Thus, Gilbert asserts, by the Federalist 
era “the basic issue of the American attitude toward 
foreign policy” was “the tension between Idealism 
and Realism.” * 

The most provocative feature of Gilbert’s book 
is implicit and was, perhaps, unintended: the con- 
sideration of early American diplomacy as an aspect 
of the American Revolutionary process. Gilbert’s 
interpretation of our early diplomacy seems to be an 
application to foreign affairs of the Progressive in- 
terpretation of the American Revolutionary period, 
the paradigm developed in the 1920s and 1930s by 
Charles Beard and others. The Progressive histori- 
ans held that American independence was achieved 
by a group of liberal, even radical, leaders who dis- 
placed a conservative colonial elite; these liberal 
idealists were, in turn, swept aside by a conserva- 
tive counterrevolution which produced the Con- 
stitution and embodied itself in the predominant 
Federalist party of the 1790s; the original goals 
and spirit of the Revolution were vindicated and 
restored, however, in 1801 with the election of the 
liberal champion, Thomas Jefferson. An idealistic, 
internationalistic foreign policy of 1776 being re- 
placed by a hard-headed Hamiltonian realism of 
1789 is nothing less than a Progressive interpreta- 
tion of American foreign policy. When Gilbert’s 
thesis is rounded off with a study of the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, as it is expertly done by 
Paul Varg, the evidence of Progressivism is even 
stronger: “The determination to approach foreign 
relations in terms of the ideal rather than in terms 
of existing realities predominated during the Revo- 
lution, lost much of its hold during the Washington 
administrations, and regained prominence with the 
election of Thomas Jefferson.” * Not the least of the 
questions we should ask is whether a Progressive in- 
terpretation of early American diplomacy can stand 
up under scrutiny. 

The most novel feature of Gilbert’s thesis is his 
coriention that American foreign policy, as it was 


conceived in 1776 and articulated in the famous 
Model Treaty of that year, presented two faces to 
the world: isolationism and idealistic international- 
ism. The desire of American statesmen to avoid en- 
tanglement in the wars and politics of Europe and 
to confine their country’s relationship to Europe 
to commerce, free to all nations, has long been 
considered isolationism and nothing more. But Gil- 
bert contends that these aspirations were also 
“idealistic and internationalistic.” > His evidence is 
the alleged influence of the philosophes on the 
American Revolutionary generation. The foreign 
policy objectives of both the philosophes and the 
Americans were peace and free trade, Gilbert ar- 
gues, and, therefore, he believes that Americans 
must have shared the philosophes’ desire to bring 
about, through free trade, a “new age of peace” in 
which “relations between nations would become 
purely commercial contacts, and the need for a po- 
litical diplomacy with alliances and balance of 
power would disappear from the international 
scene.” Americans in 1776, in other words, must 
have been idealistic and internationalistic as well as 
isolationistic.® 

Since historians of the American Revolution have 
never ascribed much influence to the philosophes, 
Gilbert’s thesis, unsupported as it is by any evidence 
from the 1770s, would seem to be suspect on its face. 
In the past decade we have had, moreover, an au- 
thoritative investigation of the ideas behind the 
American Revolution by Bernard Bailyn, who has 
concluded that the mentality of the American Rev- 
olutionary leaders was formed principally by Eng- 
lish Opposition writers.’ Nowhere in his delineation 
of the intellectual sources of the Revolution does 
Bailyn so much as mention the French philosophes.® 
There is also contemporary testimony about the ab- 
sence of the philosophes’ influence in Revolutionary 
America. In his Notes on the State of Virginia, writ- 
ten in 1781-82, Thomas Jefferson conceded that 
French thinkers were virtually unknown in Amer- 
ica: “we are but just becoming acquainted with her 
[France],” Jefferson wrote.® More important for 
our purposes is John Adams, the draftsman of the 
Model Treaty of 1776. Gilbert called Adams “the 
chief architect of the Model Treaty”; *° Adams re- 
garded himself as the architect of the whole of early 
American foreign policy, the man who “ ‘refin’d it 
first and show’d its use,’ as really as Dean Swift did 
irony.” 1! Therefore, Adams’ scorn for the French 





philosophers is especially significant. Their system, 
he wrote Benjamin Rush on December 22, 1806, “I 
took some pains, more than five and twenty years 
ago, to understand; but could not find one Gentle- 
man among the Statesmen, Philosophers, and Men 
of Letters, who pretended to understand it. I pro- 
cured the Books of Quanay [Quesnay] and I could 
not understand much of them, and much of what 
I understood I did not believe. . . .”?* The utter 
lack of influence of the philosophes on Adams is 
demonstrated by the reply he gave a friend in 1777 
who was seeking to inform himself about political 
economy, about commerce and money in particular. 
Read Locke, Postlethwait, and Newton, Adams ad- 
vised him.** 

To see if there was at least a scintilla of support 
for Gilbert’s thesis about the influence of the phi- 
losophes, I examined every letter from the year 
1776 in the files of the editorial office of the Letters 
of Delegates to Congress, 1774-1789. The editors 
of the letters, in one of the Library of Congress proj- 
ects to celebrate the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, have attempted to collect every extant 
letter written by members of Congress before 1789. 
Nowhere in the letters of 1776 is there a mention 
of the philosophes, nor is there the slightest indica- 
tion that any member regarded American foreign 
policy as ushering in a new era in which power poli- 
tics would be abolished by the magic of free trade, 
and peace and goodwill would reign among men. 
The notion, then, that American foreign policy, as 
conceived in 1776, was given an idealistic, interna- 
tionalistic cast by the philosophes is a myth. 

It seems possible that Gilbert assumed that the 
American Revolutionary leaders were under the in- 
fluence of the philosophes because he mistook what 
the Americans meant by “free trade,” the panacea 
of the philosophes. This nostrum, as the philosophes 
concocted it, prescribed the complete elimination of 
tariffs, duties, exclusions, and monopolies. Trade 
would be as free as air; each nation would specialize 
in the production of that which nature enabled it to 
do best and would exchange its products with its 
neighbors for the benefit of all. The network of salu- 
tary dependencies which developed would, it was 
predicted, guarantee the peace of all. Such a vision 
inspired few Americans in 1776, for the emancipa- 
tion of commerce was not a goal of their Revolution. 
Quite the contrary. Americans willingly accepted 
the British mercantilist system under which they had 
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prospered and were content to continue living with- 
in its confines. ““We cheerfully consent to the opera- 
tion of such acts [i.e., the Navigation Acts] of the 
British parliament,” declared the First Continental 
Congress in October 1774, “as are bona fide, re- 
strained to the regulation of our external commerce, 
for the purpose of securing the commercial advan- 
tages of the whole empire to the mother country. 

..” 4 “Tt has been said,” the Second Continental 
Congress advised the British people in July 1775, 
“that we refuse to submit to the Restrictions on our 
Commerce. From whence is this Inference drawn? 
Not from our Words, we have repeatedly declared 
the Contrary; and we again profess our Submission 
to the several Acts of Trade and Navigation passed 
before the Year 1763. . . .” * When John Adams 
drafted the Model Treaty in the summer of 1776, 
did he suddenly depart from these sentiments? Not 
at all, although a superficial reading of the Model 
Treaty has persuaded many that it was a charter for 
free trade.*® 

The Model Treaty proposed commercial rec- 
iprocity rather than commercial freedom. It stated 
that the United States, in its ports, would treat sub- 
jects of a foreign power as it treated its own citi- 
zens, if the foreign power would do the same for 
American citizens in its ports. A foreigner trading 
to an American port would encounter no restraints 
at the customs house. American leaders, presiding 
over a predominantly agrarian nation, perceived it 
to be contrary to the country’s interests to lay im- 
port duties which would raise prices to the farmer. 
But just because foreign merchants would pay no 
duties in the United States, Americans did not ex- 
pect to be exempt from duties in foreign ports. The 
objective of the Model Treaty was not to immunize 
American traders against duties, but to assure that 
foreign governments did not discriminate against 
them in favor of their own citizens. In insisting that 
Americans be treated as Britishers in British ports, 
the Model Treaty in fact accepted the Navigation 
Acts, for Americans would be bound by the whole 
system of “enumerated” quantities, prohibitory 
duties, and all the other appurtenances of mer- 
cantilism (as they would be by the national mer- 
cantilistic system in French, Spanish, and other 
European ports). What the Model Treaty aimed 
for was the maintenance of the American carrying 
trade, as it had been enjoyed under the British 
Navigation Acts. This becomes clear from a state- 
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ment of John Adams to Robert Livingston in May 
1783, when a preliminary peace, but not a com- 
mercial treaty, had been concluded with Britain. 
“The idea of reviving trade, upon the plan of the 
laws of Great Britain before the war . . . might be 
admissible,’ Adams wrote, until a treaty could be 
settled.*” 

But Great Britain refused to grant a comr >rcial 
treaty to the United States. American statesmen re- 
sponded, not by turning the other cheek and at- 
tempting to disarm British hostility with free trade, 
but with projects of countervailing navigation acts, 
excluding British shipping from American ports.”* 


By 1776 Philadelphia was the largest city in British North 
America and ships crowded her waterfront. This 1768 
engraving, based on a drawing by George Heap, was pub- 
lished by Thomas Jefferys in London. LC-USZ62-3282 
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Thomas Jefferson himself—who in the late 1780s, 
under the spell of the French intellectual world as 
ambassador to Versailles, made a handful of state- 
ments which seemed to support free trade—“helped 
to draft the congressional address of April 30, 1784, 
recommending that the states ‘vest Congress with so 
much power over their commerce . . . to enable 
them . to pass something like the British navi- 
gation act.’” *° And it was Jefferson’s partisans, led 
by Madison, who fought in Congress throughout the 
1790s for a system of discriminatory commercial du- 
ties.*° The notion that American leaders were com- 
mitted to free trade, as the philosophes understood 
it, is therefore an error. 

The consensus among American leaders, in fact, 
seems to have been that an unrestricted exchange of 
goods with foreign nations was among the greatest 
potential threats to the Revolutionary experiment in 
free government. Recent writers have argued that 
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the principal objective of the American Revolution- 
ary leaders, which both domestic and foreign policy 
were designed to serve, was the establishment and 
preservation of a republic. A republic was a con- 
cept of eighteenth-century political scientists, who 
believed that there were exact conditions which as- 
sured its health: existence in a circumscribed area, 
absence of a standing military establishment, and, 
preeminently, the presence of virtue in the people at 
large. Virtue was understood in a civic sense, as a 
passion for the public good. Its antithesis, as well as 
the chief threat to republican government, was lux- 
ury, which was believed to breed corruption. Lux- 
ury was understood as conspicuous consumption to 
which one became so addicted that he fell into the 
power of—was corrupted by—those who could sup- 
ply the means to maintain the habit. 

The principal purveyor of luxury in American so- 
ciety, the Revolutionary leaders believed, was for- 
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eign commerce, and they condemned it unspar- 
ingly.2* “Commerce produces money, money Lux- 
ury and all three are incompatible with Republican- 
ism,” wrote John Adams, epitomizing American 
thinking on the matter.** No less representative was 
Thomas Paine’s statement in Common Sense that 
“Commerce diminishes the spirit both of patriot- 
ism and military defense’ and would eventually de- 
stroy America’s soul.” ** John Adams, in fact, de- 
claimed almost nonstop against commerce. “The 
Spirit of Commerce,” he wrote Mercy Warren on 
April 16, 1776, “Corrupts the morals of families 
as well as destroys their Happiness, it is much to be 
feared [it] is incompatible with that purity of Heart 
and Greatness of Soul which is necessary for a happy 
Republic.” ** “We must guard,” he wrote Mercy’s 
husband, James, on December 15, 1782, against 
“that excessive Influx of Commerce Luxury and In- 
habitants from abroad, which will soon embarrass 
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Us.” > “The Intelligent advocate of Liberty,” 
Adams informed Elbridge Gerry on April 25, 1785, 
is always against “the Commercial Spirit and in- 
numerable other evil Spirits.” 7° 

It was not just Adams and men of his type who 
feared the corrosive effects of commerce. Merchants 
themselves were apprehensive about it. Tristram 
Dalton, for example, agreed with those who argued 
“against an extensive trade, as ruinous to the man- 
ners of a Republic.” 2” And Silas Deane, the tragic 
symbol of the Revolutionary merchant, shared the 
common sentiments about trade: only “by banish- 
ing wealth and luxury, and holding commerce, the 
parent of both, in abhorrence” would it be possible, 
he contended, to preserve republican government.”® 
Curiously enough, the very philosophes—Mably, 
Mirabeau, Raynal—whom Gilbert quotes as expect- 
ing free trade to produce a regenerate world order 
were warning Americans in the 1780s about the in- 
compatibility of commerce and republican govern- 
ment.”® Mably was particularly shrill about the bale- 
ful effects of trade, stating that “I cannot avoid 
coinciding with the opinion of Plato, who, in order 
to secure the welfare of a republic, recommended 
that it should not establish itself either near the 
sea, nor upon the borders of any large river.” °° 

What antidotes were available to the poison of 
unbridled commerce? One was suggested by Penn- 
sylvania Congressman James Searle, who in 1781 
asserted “that commerce had injured us, that the 
merchants of America were, without example, such 
vile rogues and speculators that it would be happy 
for America if they were instantly extirpated ....” 54 
Most American leaders, however, preferred to extir- 
pate foreign trade rather than those who partici- 
pated in it. Jefferson’s assertion that “it might be 
better for us to abandon the ocean altogether’ and 
his wish that “there were an ocean of fire between 
us and the old world” were characteristic of a broad 
band of American opinion.®? As David Rittenhouse 
put it: let nature “raise her everlasting bars between 
the new and old world . . . and make a voyage 
to Europe as impracticable as one to the moon.” ** 
John Adams expressed the matter this way: “If all 
Intercourse between Europe and America could be 
cut off, forever, if every ship we have were burnt, 
and the keel of another never to be laid, we might 
still be the happiest people upon earth, and in fifty 
years the most powerful. The Luxuries we import 
from Europe, instead of promoting our prosperity, 


only enfeeble our race of men & retard the increase 
of population.” ** 

A corollary to this commerce-phobia was a move- 
ment which developed just after the conclusion of 
peace with Britain in 1783, to insulate America 
further from Europe by sending no diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to the Old World. Europeans would 
then have no justification for contaminating the 
United States by sending their diplomats here. “I 
can see no necessity but great inconveniences in 
sending Ministers abroad and receiving them at 
home,” wrote Elbridge Gerry to John Adams on 
November 23, 1783, “inconveniences of being en- 
tangled with European politics, of being the puppets 
of European Statesmen, of being gradually divested 
of our virtuous republican principles, of being a 
divided, influenced and dissipated people; of being 
induced to prefer the splendor of a court to the hap- 
piness of our citizens; and finally of changing our 
form of government for a vile Aristocracy or an 
arbitrary Monarchy.” ** One month later a com- 
mittee of Congress, containing Gerry and Jefferson, 
reported that it would be “inconvenient at present 

to keep ministers resident at the courts of 
Europe.” *° The desire to seal the country off com- 
pletely from Europe in the interest of preserving 
republican purity shows that the ideal design of 
American Revolutionary leaders was not to use their 
foreign policy as an instrument to reform interna- 
tional politics, but to have no foreign policy at all, 
to move the country not toward idealistic interna- 
tionalism but in the opposite direction, toward and 
indeed beyond isolationism to hermitry. 

But such a design was “theory only,” said Jeffer- 
son, “and a theory which the servants of America 
are not at liberty to follow. Our people have a de- 
cided taste for navigation and commerce. . . . and 
their servants are in duty bound to calculate all 
their measures on this datum. . . .” *7 Or, as Adams 
put it, it was vain “to amuse ourselves with the 
thoughts of annihilating Commerce unless as Philo- 
sophical Speculations” ; Americans were “as aquatic 
as the Tortoises and Sea Fowls” and “the love of 
Commerce with its Conveniences and pleasures” was 
a habit in them “as unalterable as their Natures.” ** 
Therefore, the leaders of the new republic never 
seriously tried to seal it off from other nations. The 
United States, they realized, must participate in the 
world and meet it on its own terms. 

The world the American Revolutionary leaders 





found themselves in was a brutal, amoral cockpit. 
In the decade before American independence one 
of Europe’s largest kingdoms—Poland—was divided 
by its neighbors; a government—Sweden—was 
overthrown by the machinations of its friends; a 
national liberation movement—in Corsica—was 
ruthlessly suppressed. A major war had ended in 
1763 and another one was expected at any time. 
“There was something in the Minds of the English 
and French,” wrote John Adams, “which impelled 
them irresistably to War every Ten or fifteen 
Years.” °° No one in America expected international 
politics to improve. “Steeped in radical Whig pes- 
simism,” as Gordon Wood puts it, Americans be- 
lieved Europe was beyond redemption.*® This was 
a frame of mind which could not—and did not— 
support international reforming enterprises. 

The world in which Americans found themselves 
was, above all, a world in which power was king. 
Perhaps nowhere does Gilbert err more egregiously 
than in stating that it was “difficult” for colonial 
Americans “to comprehend the importance of the 
power factor’ in political relationships.*t As Bailyn 
reconstructs American Revolutionary thought, he 
observes that “the acuteness of the colonists’ sense” 
of power in politics is “one of the most striking 
things to be found” in it.‘* Bailyn stresses the colo- 
nists’ consuming fear of power as a threat to liberty. 
But fear often generates respect, even admiration, 
and the Americans frequently congratulated them- 
selves to the point of boasting about the power they 
collectively possessed, a habit the Loyalists found 
both foolish and offensive. “Ever since the reduc- 
tion of Canada,” wrote Thomas Chandler in 1774, 
“we have been bloated with a vain opinion of our 
own power and importance.” “Intoxicated with 
their own importance,” George Rome complained, 
the colonists were “growing more imperious, 
haughty, nay insolent every day.” *° 

Consciousness of American power can be credited 
principally to the demographic discoveries of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in his Observations Concerning the 
Increase of Mankind, published in 1751. Long be- 
fore Franklin wrote, however, folk wisdom had pre- 
dicted that America would become the seat of 
world power. New Englanders believed that the 
Pilgrim Fathers had chiseled into Plymouth Rock 
the prophecy: 


The eastern nations sink, their glory ends 
And empire rises where the sun descends. 
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In 1807, John Adams remembered that there was 
nothing “more ancient in my memory than the ob- 
servation that arts, sciences, and empire had trav- 
elled westward; and in conversation it was always 
added, since I was a child, that their next leap 
would be over the Atlantic into America.” ** Jour- 
neying through the colonies in 1759, Andrew Burn- 
aby heard what Adams had heard: “An idea, 
strange as it is visionary, has entered into the minds 
of the generality of mankind, that empire is trav- 
elling westward.” The colonists, he noted, were 
“looking forward with eager and impatient expecta- 
tion to that destined moment when America is to 
give law to the rest of the world.” ** 

Franklin’s Observations supplied scientific con- 
firmation for this expectation. By demonstrating 
that the population of the colonies was doubling 
approximately every twenty years and would con- 
tinue to do so into the indefinite future, he showed 
how “America, an immense territory, favoured by 
Nature with all advantages of climate, soil, great 
navigable rivers, and lakes, &c. must become a 
great country, populous and mighty.” *® The im- 
pact of the Observations on young John Adams, as 
he read it in 1755, was duplicated every time the 
pamphlet was read in the colonies: “Soon after the 
reformation,” Adams wrote, “a few people came 
over into this new world for conscience’ sake. Per- 
haps this apparently trivial incident may transfer 
the great seat of empire into America. It looks likely 
to me; . . . our people, according to the exactest 
computations, will in another century become more 
numerous than England itself. Should this be the 
case, since we have . . . all the naval stores of the 
nation in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the 
mastery of the seas; and then the united force of all 
Europe will not be able to subdue us.” ** 

Not until 1776 did anything like a majority of 
Americans favor independence. Before that time, 
the phenomenon of rising American power was al- 
ways considered within the context of the British 
Empire and of the mercantilistic thinking in which 
the empire was conceived. That the economic out- 
look of the American Revolutionary leaders was 
shaped principally by mercantilism—as William 
Appleman Williams, among others, has argued—is, 
I believe, indisputable. True, no American states- 
man favored the rigidly statist economy, designed 
to produce a favorable balance of trade as the high- 
est national priority, which the champions of mer- 
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cantilism prescribed. But almost all Americans sub- 
scribed to the mercantilist dogma that monetary 
wealth was power and that commerce was the par- 
ent of wealth and hence of power. 

In his Observations Franklin made the connection 
between American population growth, British com- 
merce, and British national power. Britain’s com- 
merce, he reasoned, would multiply in proportion as 
the consumers of her goods in America increased. 
It would double, in other words, every twenty 
years. “What an Accession of Power to the British 
Empire by Sea as well as Land” would result. “What 
Increase of Trade and Navigation! What Numbers 
of Ships and Seamen!” ** Because of the magnitude 
of America’s contribution to Britain’s power, Frank- 
lin believed (as he wrote in 1760) that the “founda- 
tions of the future grandeur and stability of the 
British empire lie in America,” *® a refrain which 
other American writers immediately picked up. 
“The Foundations of the Power and Glory of Great 
Britain are Based in America,” claimed John Dick- 
inson in 1765.5° America, declared George Wythe 
in 1774, “is one of the Wings upon which the British 
Eagle has soared to the Skies.” °' The union of 
Britain with the American colonies had raised her, 
the Second Continental Congress affirmed, “to a 
power the most extraordinary the world had ever 
known.” ®? “The commercial advantages Britain had 
enjoyed with the Colonies,” declared the Committee 
of Secret Correspondence on March 3, 1776, “had 
contributed greatly to her late wealth and impor- 
tance.” ** “The English,” wrote John Adams on 
August 4, 1779, “by means of their commerce and 
extensive settlements abroad, arose tu a degree of 
opulence and naval power” which had allowed 
them to tyrannize the world. 

These statements—and their like could be pyra- 
mided endlessly—demonstrate more than the mer- 
cantilistic slant of American thinking; they also 
show that in the years before independence Amer- 
icans believed that, by raising Britain to the pin- 
nacle of power she enjoyed as a result of the Seven 
Years’ War, they were the key component in the 
European balance of power. As Robert Morris 
wrote: “From my knowledge of the Commerce of 
this Country with Europe I dare assert that what- 
ever European Power possess the presumption of it, 
must of consequence become the richest and most 
potent in Europe.” *° American leaders believed, in 
fact, that if the connection between the colonies and 


Britain continued, the European balance of power 
would be annihilated in favor of total British hege- 
mony. For the power of the British Empire would 
not, in the American view, be static. As American 
population relentlessly increased, so would the power 
of the empire. “Our trade was rapidly increasing 
with our increase of people, and in greater propor- 
tion,” a committee of Congress declared in March 
1776.5° With these facts in mind, John Adams con- 
cluded that in another war the power of a united 
British Empire would have destroyed France’s “ex- 
istence as a maritime and commercial power,” would 
have been “fatal” to her.5? Nor would, in Adams’ 
opinion, the commerce and even the independence 
of the Netherlands have survived against an indi- 
visable British Empire.®* And the freedom of the 
seas, any place in the world, would have been an 
impossibility in the face of such a coalition.®® On the 
other hand, Adams believed that for America, upon 
becoming independent, to deny her commerce to 
Britain would be “fatal” to the mother country, 
would “ruin” her, sentiments in which all of his 
colleagues agreed. The kingdom, declared Rich- 
ard Henry Lee at the First Continental Congress, 
“could not exist” without the commercial connec- 
tion with America; ® the dissolution of this connec- 
tion, the Second Continental Congress informed the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, would “deliver you, 
weak and defenceless, to your natural Enemies,” * 
would reduce Great Britain, a correspondent of 
Franklin’s predicted, “to a State of being a Province 
of France.” © It was indisputable, then, to Adams 
and the other American leaders that the power the 
united colonies possessed made them the arbiter of 
the European balance of power. A “connection with 
America,” Adams wrote Patrick Henry on July 9, 
1778, “must in the future decide the Ballance of 
Maritime Power in Europe.” 

Such a view was indistinguishable from that of 
the French foreign minister, Choiseul, who wrote in 
1759 that “the true balance of power really resides 
in commerce and in America.” ®* Choiseul was an 
exemplary practitioner of power politics, which, ac- 
cording to Gilbert, characterized European state- 
craft in the eighteenth century. “The eighteenth 
century,” Gilbert writes, “was an era of ‘pure po- 
litics’ entirely dominated by the concept of power.” 
The devotees of power politics, he continues, were 
“enthusiastic advocates” of the doctrines of the bal- 
ance of power and the interests of states.°* Although 





there is no evidence that Choiseul’s ideas influenced 
the American Revolutionary leaders, they yielded 
nothing to him in the conviction with which they 
espoused the concepts of power politics. Foreign pol- 
icy discussions in the Continental Congress were 
conducted in the vocabulary of the balance of 
power. “It is acknowledged on all Hands,” wrote 
Elbridge Gerry on November 11, 1776, “that now is 
the Time for France & Spain to destroy the Balance 
of power which has been heretofore said to be pre- 
served in Europe, but considered as preponderating 
against them.” ** The following passage from a let- 
ter of John Adams to James Warren, March 20, 
1783, gives the terms in which foreign affairs were 
debated in the Continental Congress: 


Gentlemen can never be too often requested to recollect 
the Debates in Congress in the Years 1775 and 1776, when 
the Treaty with France was first in Contemplation. The 
Nature of those Connections, which ought to be formed 
between America and Europe, will never be better under- 
stood than they were at that time. It was then said, there 
is a Ballance of Power in Europe. Nature has formed it. 
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A British view of the scramble to change the balance of 
power, 1781, with Britannia outweighing France, Spain, 
Holland, and America combined. The accompanying poem 
reads: “America, dup’d by a treacherous train,/Now finds 
she’s a Tool both to France and to Spain;/Yet all three 
united can’t weigh down the Scale:/So the Dutchman 
jumps in with the hope to prevail./Yet Britain will boldly 
their efforts withstand,/And bravely defy them by Sea and 
by Land:/...Th’ Americans too will with Britons 
Unite,/And each to the other be Mutual Delight.” LC- 
USZ62-1527 


Practice and Habit have confirmed it, and it must forever 
exist. It may be disturbed for a time, by the accidental Re- 
moval of a Weight from one Scale to the other; but there 
will be a continual Effort to restore the Equilibrium. . . . 
If We give exclusive priviledges in Trade, or form perpet- 
ual Alliances offensive and defensive with the Powers in 
one Scale, We infallibly make Enemies of those in the 
other. . . . Congress adopted these Principles and this 
System in its purity... .”% 


Calculations about the interests of states were at 
least as frequent as speculations about gyrations in 
the balance of power. Wrote Adams in his diary on 
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March 1, 1776: “How is the Interest of France and 
Spain affected, by the dispute between B. and the 
C[olonies]? Is it the Interest of France [to] stand 
neuter, to join with B. or to join with the C. Is it not 
her Interest, to dismember the B. Empire?” ® Or, 
from the same pen: “No attachment between Na- 
tions arising merely from a Similarity of Laws and 
Government, is ever very strong or sufficient to bind 
Nations together who have opposite or even differ- 
ent Interests.” *° Finally, that other staple of power- 
political analysis—natural friends and natural ene- 
mies—was a constant presence in congressional 
discourse.”* 

Where did the Revolutionary leaders acquire 
these views, realistic enough and tough enough to 
please the most hard-headed of Morgenthau’s dis- 
ciples? The English Opposition writers may have 
been their source. Algernon Sidney, a great favorite 
of the Revolutionary generation, was an unabashed 
power politician.”* Bolingbroke, whom John Adams 
held in high esteem, wrote copiously on the balance 
of power and is cited as an expert on the concept 
by modern historians.** Most other Opposition writ- 
ers, however, were relatively silent on foreign affairs, 
their main concern being the preservation of public 
liberty from domestic threats. A specific source can- 
not easily be identified for American views; they 
seem rather to have reflected a belief common in the 
British Empire (championed by the Whigs, who 
represented it as being sanctioned by the Glorious 
Revolution), that it was Britain’s interest to main- 
tain a balance of power in Europe.”* A conversation 
of John Adams’ in France in 1778 speaks to this 
point. A Dutch merchant told him “that they in 
Holland had regarded England as the Bulwark of 
the Protestant Religion and the most important 
Weight in the Ballance of Power in Europe against 
France. I answered,” Adams related, “that I had 
been educated from my Cradle in the same Opin- 
ee iia 

American statesmen in 1776 approached foreign 
affairs as power politicians. They conceived the 
Model Treaty as an instrument to play the Euro- 
pean balance of power for their own advantage. 
Freeing American trade from the British monopoly 
and giving France access to it would, Adams and 
his colleagues correctly calculated, bring Louis XVI 
to their support, because emancipating American 
trade would curb Britain’s overweaning power. “I 
knew,” wrote Adams, “that France and Spain then 


dreaded the naval power of the United British 
Empire to such a degree that I thought it impos- 
sible they should let slip the opportunity of strik- 
ing one pistol at least out of the hand of an enemy 
who constantly threatened them with two.” ** But 
Americans were determined not to exchange a 
British monopoly of their trade for a French one. 
Having fought, hated, and derided the French for 
as long as any of them could remember, Americans 
in 1776 simply could not refrain from regarding the 
subjects of the Most Christian King with fear and 
suspicion. As Carter Braxton put it, France was a 
nation “famous for Intrigue and Deception,” “* sen- 
timents which the successful wartime collaboration 
with Louis XVI failed to stanch. “Neither England 
nor America,” wrote John Adams on May 20, 1783, 
“could depend upon the Moderation of such abso- 
lute Monarchies and such ambitious Nations” as 
France and Spain.”* Perhaps John Dickinson best 
expressed the American attitude toward France in 
his speech of July 1, 1776, opposing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. “Suppose we shall ruin her 
[Great Britain]. France must rise on her Ruins. Her 
Ambition. Her Religion. Our Dangers from thence. 
We shall weep at our Victory.” 7° 

If American leaders in 1776 were apprehensive 
about the future behavior of France, they were cer- 
tain Britain would be inimical toward them. On 
July 1, 1776, John Adams predicted that the war 
between Britain and America “would terminate in 
an incurable animosity between the two Countries.” 
“They hate us, universally, from the throne to the 
footstool, and would annihilate us, if in their 
power,” he wrote John Jay on August 13, 1782.°° 
That the definitive treaty of 1783 left Canada in 
Britain’s hands was regarded as particularly omi- 
nous by American leaders, for, as Hamilton de- 
clared in The Federalist no. 6, “it has . . . become 
a sort of axiom in politics, that vicinity, or near- 
ness of situation, constitutes nations natural ene- 
mies.” §! Neighboring nations, asserted Edmund 
Randolph, “were bound to clash in ‘bloodshed and 
slaughter.’ ” ** In 1778 Richard Henry Lee pre- 
dicted that “British possession of Canada, N. Sco. 
and the Floridas will inevitably produce” a “War in 


The first page of Adams’ draft of the Model Treaty, July 
1776. In the Papers of the Continental Congress, courtesy 
National Archives and Records Service. 
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7 years.” ** The seas, where Britain reigned as the 
imperious master, were also considered a point of 
certain friction. Since Americans would be engag- 
ing in sea-borne commerce, “wars then must some- 
times be our lot,” prophesied Jefferson.** Expecting 
trouble from Britain, Americans heeded Adams 
when, as minister to London from 1785 to 1788, he 
warned them that they should “keep up a constant 
Expectation of War,” that Britain would “make 
war immediately against us” whenever an oppor- 
tunity arose.*® 

The world, as Americans in the Revolutionary 
era saw it, was like nothing which has appeared in 
American history except in certain years after the 
Second World War when the United States was 
simultaneously at sword’s point with Russia and 
with China: the country was confronted at the same 
time with the enmity of two of the most powerful 
nations in the world, who were themselves implac- 
able foes. The Revolutionary leaders responded to 
this situation by using their principal resource— 
commerce—to create a balance of power between 
their two antagonists, so that each would be able to 
restrain the aggressions of the other against the 
United States. That does not mean that in formu- 
lating the free trade provisions of the Model Treaty 
Adams and his colleagues expected to create an 
exact parity of power between Britain and France. 
If Britain availed herself of the terms offered by the 
Model Treaty, she would, Adams believed, obtain 
“more of American Trade . . . than France” and 
would derive from it “more support” for her navy 
than the French would. She would, he believed, 
“recover . . . much of her Commerce, and perhaps 
equal Consideration and Profit and Power from 
[America] as ever.” *° This was a remarkable policy 
since Britain was regarded as America’s “natural 
Enemy for the future,’ who “would clean the 
wooden shoes of the French upon Condition that 
they would permit them to wreck their Vengeance 
on us.” §? Yet, conceding British enmity in its fullest 
measure, Adams considered it folly to enfeeble her 
vis-A-vis France, The United States, he contended, 
“ought with the utmost Firmness to resist every 
thought of giving to France any unequal advantage 
in our Trade even over England, for it never could 
be our Interest to ruin England, or annihilate their 
maritime Power, if we could possibly save our Lib- 
erty and independence without it.” ** And in 1783 
Adams recalled that “in the years 1775 and 1776” 


he had “laid it down as a first principle that .. . 
above all . . . it could never be our interest to ruin 
Great Britain, or injure or weaken her any further 
than should be necessary to our independence and 
our alliance.” *° Why should Britain not be injured 
excessively? Because “the time might come,” Ben- 
jamin Rush recalled Adams saying in 1776, “when 
we should be obliged to call upon Britain to defend 
us against France.” ®° The draftsman of the Model 
Treaty did not see all of its benefits going to Britain, 
however. Giving France freedom to trade with the 
United States would extend her “navigation and 
Trade, augment her resources of naval Power . . 
and place her on a more equal footing with Eng- 
land.” ** Thus strengthened, France would be better 
able to discourage British designs on America, 

American Revolutionary leaders did not, how- 
ever, place sole reliance on the operations of the bal- 
ance of power to protect them. They firmly believed 
in what we today would call the doctrine of deter- 
rence; that is, they believed that in the predatory 
world they inhabited the possession of power and 
the willingness to use it was a guarantor of peace. In 
other words, they subscribed to the ancient maxim: 
“si velis pacem, para bellum”—if you want peace, 
prepare for war. This, John Adams claimed in 1808, 
had been his system throughout his life.°? It had 
been the system of his compatriots, too. Listen to 
Jefferson: “Whatever enables us to go to war, se- 
cures our peace”; “weakness provokes insult and 
injury, while a condition to punish it often prevents 
it.’ ®3 To Washington: “If we desire to secure 
peace ... it must be known, that we are at all times 
ready for War”; “to be prepared for War is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving peace.” * 
To Franklin: “The Way to secure Peace is to be 
prepared for War.” ® To Jay: “We should remem- 
ber that to be constantly prepared for war is the only 
way to have peace.” ** To Henry: “A preparation 
for Warr is necessary to obtain peace.” ®* To Mar- 
shall: “If we be prepared to defend ourselves, there 
will be little inducement to attack us.” °° To Gads- 
den: “The only Way to prevent the sword from 
being used is to have it ready.” ® And to Richard 
Henry Lee: “Our leaders [should] engrave upon 
their minds the wisdom of the inscription upon the 
arsenal of Berne in Switzerland—‘That people 
happy are, who, during peace, are preparing the 
necessary stores for war.’ ” 1° 

American leaders were not power hungry—at 





least not until Hamilton’s military ambitions ran 
amok in the late 1790s. They believed an impressive 
military establishment was easily within their coun- 
try’s reach. John Adams, for example, wrote Jay in 
1785 that if British commercial warfare forced the 
United States to adopt a navigation act in retalia- 
tion, America could, in ten years, have the third 
navy in the world. But why, he asked, would Britain 
force us “to try experiments against our own in- 
clinations?” ** He and his colleagues did not want 
a surfeit of military power, because they feared it 
would be fatal to the republican government they 
wished so desperately to maintain. The power they 
wanted was modest: adequate military supplies, 
well-disciplined militias in each state, and a mid- 
dling naval force. This power, coupled with Amer- 
ica’s vast land mass and booming population, would, 
they felt, deter any potential enemy. 


It is my contention—supported, I hope, by the 
documentation in this article—that a consensus 
existed among the leaders of the American Revo- 
lution about foreign policy in 1776 and endured 
through the adoption of the federal Constitution.*” 
American leaders operated, in foreign politics, ac- 
cording to the assumptions of power politics 
that dominated contemporary European statecraft. 
They believed that the balance of power was “nat- 
ural”—one of the magic words of the eighteenth 
century—and that it was their duty to manipulate 
it for their country’s advantage. They also believed 
that, far from being ignoble, the possession of mili- 
tary power was justifiable and necessary, because it 
helped to preserve peace. A consensus on these prin- 
ciples does not allow for the possibility that at its 
inception American foreign policy was motivated 
by a crusading internationalistic idealism; equally 
inadmissible is a Progressive interpretation of early 
American foreign policy which sees an incipient 
liberalism of 1776 devoured by a conservative reac- 
tion in 1787, only to resurrect itself with Thomas 
Jefferson in 1801. 

The consensus in foreign policy began to erode, 
I believe, when Citizen Genét brought the passions 
of the French Revolution to American shores in 
1793. Americans rushed to the standards of the prin- 
cipal belligerents, for some saw Britain, others 
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France, embodying principles of government on 
which they thought their own welfare depended. 
Ideological partisanship became intense and over- 
whelmed the dispassionate temper essential for the 
conduct of a balance of power foreign policy. Hamil- 
ton in the late 1790s appeared to favor an outright 
alliance with Britain. Jefferson, on the other hand, 
was frequently so provoked with the British that he 
wished for their destruction: “down with England,” 
he declared in 1807. Yet in their calmer moments 
both men, and their supporters as well, recognized 
the United States’ interest in the preservation of the 
European balance of power. “I wish . . . that a 
salutary balance may be ever maintained,” wrote 
Jefferson in 1815.*° 

After 1815, the commitment of American states- 
men to balance of power politics disappeared for 
more than a century. The primary reason was that 
the dual threat Americans perceived from the two 
most powerful nations in Europe dissipated at the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic wars. France was pros- 
trate. Britain was stronger than ever, but after what 
Americans called the War of 1812 a long and grad- 
ual warming of relations with the mother country 
set in, so that she was no longer perceived as a ma- 
lign threat. Rather, her absolute control of the seas 
provided what has been called “free security” for 
the United States, a shield behind which the country 
grew virtually unmolested for a century. Some schol- 
ars have argued that the true, though hidden, reason 
the United States entered the First World War was 
to counteract the German Empire’s threat to the 
European balance of power, but this thesis is diffi- 
cult to substantiate. What is clear is that at the end 
of the Second World War the United States per- 
ceived itself to be threatened by the Soviet Union, 
augmented a few years later by its ally, the People’s 
Republic of China. Thus, the world in the decades 
approaching the Bicentennial of the American Rev- 
olution appeared remarkably similar to the world 
into which the Founding Fathers introduced the 
United States as an independent nation. And the 
foreign policy which the United States has pursued 
since the end of the Second World War, based on 
the creation of a balance of power in Europe and on 
a sufficiency of military power in the nation’s hands, 
is identical to that followed by the statesmen of the 
Revolutionary era. This is not to suggest that Amer- 
ican foreign policy since 1945 has been inspired or 
instructed by the foreign policy of the Founding 
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Fathers; there is no evidence whatever of such link- 
age. Rather the connection between the two eras 
is what the similitude of foreign policy reveals about 
an enduring trait in the American character: when- 
ever confronted with a threat of force, Americans 
will respond with counterforce. 


A balance of power foreign policy is not, then, 
some exotic malady inflicted upon the American 
people for the first time by the Cold War. It is as old 
as the Republic and bears the imprimatur of the 
Founding Fathers. A venerable policy, to be sure. 
But also a wise one? History will tell. 
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Sources in Germany 
for the Study of 
the American Revolution 


by Horst Dippel 


For the historian engaged in tracing sources of the 
American Revolution in England and France, 
there are appreciable manuscript collections in the 
major depositories in London and Paris. For his 
colleague who wishes to trace the same event in 
Germany, however, there is no corresponding center 
for his research. At best, there are but a few special 
collections which can throw light on only partial 
aspects of this complex historical event. 

This does not mean that in Germany the distant 
event was not observed or noted in private and pub- 
lic communications. In the last third of the eight- 
eenth century, Germany saw herself as definitely as a 
part of that larger monde atlantique which Jacques 
Godechot and Robert R. Palmer outlined.* In his 
extensive synthetic-historic study of the last decades 
of the eighteenth century, Palmer rightfully in- 
cluded Germany in his discussion of the impact of 
the American Revolution.’ Although German opin- 
ion still held Europe to be the center of the world, 
the events of the previous decades had nonetheless 
made Europe increasingly aware of the political im- 
portance of the Western Hemisphere. 

The scholar searching in printed sources for after- 
effects of the American Revolution in Germany will 
find a variety of material, whether it be in the pages 


of a political newspaper of the 1770s or 1780s, in 
magazines of more general interest, in universal his- 
tories, or in cosmographies of that period. He may 
turn to more specific works such as Christoph Dan- 
iel Ebeling’s Amerikanische Bibliothek, Julius Aug- 
ust Remer’s Amerikanisches Archiv, the Amerikan- 
isches Magazin edited by Ebeling and Dietrich Her- 
mann Hegewisch, the German edition of the consti- 
tutions of the United States collected for publication 
by Franklin, the Articles of War of June 30, 1775, 
the Declaration of the Causes and Necessity for 
Taking Up Arms of July 6, 1775, and many others.* 

The historian will find no difficulty in becoming 
a witness to an intensive and very engaging discus- 
sion, even though he might regret the numerous 
omissions from the flow of current events of Revo- 
lutionary America. To mention only two examples, 
no German editions of The Federalist or of John 
Adams’ A Defence of the Constitutions of Govern- 
ment of the United States of America were ever 
published. For that reason, the political-constitu- 
tional aspects of the Revolution remained relatively 
unknown in Germany. 

There were many reasons for the limited Ger- 
man participation—as compared to English and 
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French—and for the lack of knowledge about 
events in America. Primarily, no German govern- 
ment was directly involved in the war in America, 
although certain German states had made troops 
available to the English or had placed troops under 
French command. In Germany, the Revolution had 
not created any conflicting interests among the 
states. The political and economic situation of those 
rising classes who pressed for reforms was quite dif- 
ferent from that of their western neighbors. In addi- 
tion, the area of the Holy Roman Empire was frag- 
mented into some thousand more or less sovereign 
principalities, free cities, several larger and hun- 
dreds of tiny, politically outmoded and economically 
ruined territories. This much-ridiculed fragmenta- 
tion of the German-speaking area is the reason for 
difficulties in searching for manuscript sources on 
the American Revolution. But the patches of the 
political map of Germany at the end of the eight- 
eenth century offer leads to the scattered locations 
of historical sources. Indexes to these manuscript 
sources concerning American history were compiled 
after the turn of the century by Marion Dexter 
Learned. For archives in Austria and Switzerland, 
indexes were prepared by Albert B. Faust. During 
the period 1929-32, the German staff of the Euro- 
pean historical mission of the Library of Congress 
made the worthy contribution of updating, complet- 
ing, and photocopying Learned’s .compilation for 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 

After World War II, with American and German 
cooperation, a new attempt was made to compile 
and index all sources located in West Germany and 
in West Berlin that related to American history.‘ 
The advantages of such an extensive index are ob- 
vious. However, the unavoidable incompleteness of 
these compilations decreases their value for the 
specialist and reduces them to the level of useful but 
incomplete bibliographies. 

The following essay on the impact of the Ameri- 
can Revolution on Germany in the 1770s and 1780s 
does not attempt to cover all subject-related archi- 
val material.® It is intended to guide the reader to 
sources and to convey an understanding of the scope 
of German public interest in the American Revo- 
lution, which made this conflict a topic of discus- 
sion in Germany second only to that of the French 
Revolution. 

The first part of this paper focuses on the Ger- 
man government’s attitude toward the Revolution 


in America as expressed by diplomats and represen- 
tatives from the more important German territories 
and states. In the second section, the attitudes of 
the German bourgeoisie and nobility toward the 
American Revolution will be ascertained by exam- 
ining private diaries and correspondence. 


Governments 


Political Aspects 


The main sources of information for the German 
governments about events in America were ambas- 
sadors and diplomats. However, not all states had 
diplomatic relations with powers beyond the Reich’s 
borders, and in America itself no German govern- 
ment was represented during the course of the war. 
On the other hand, the most important states main- 
tained embassies in London, Paris, and The Hague, 
the foremost places of western diplomacy, where 
news of America was abundantly available. Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony each had an ambassador in 
these cities; the Palatinate, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Hesse-Kassel had embassies in London and 
Paris, and the small Markgraviate of Baden was 
represented in Paris and The Hague. The corre- 
spondence of the several governments with their 
respective diplomatic services has been preserved in 
various archives. For Austria, these letters are lo- 
cated in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv (Staats- 
kanzlei, Staatenabteilung), Vienna; for Prussia, in 
the Deutsches Zentralarchiv, Historische Abteilung 
II, Merseburg (among the records of the Aus- 
wartiges Department, Rep. XI, and among those of 
the king, Rep. 96) ; for Saxony, in the Sachsisches 
Staatsarchiv, Dresden; for Bavaria, in the Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv, Munich; for Wiirttemberg, in the 
Wiirttembergisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Stuttgart; 
for Hesse-Kassel, in the Hessisches Staatsarchiv, 
Marburg; and for Baden, in the Badisches General- 
landesarchiv, Karlsruhe. All the deposited reports 
are essentially complete. 

Territories which were not well represented out- 
side the German Reich will not be covered at this 
point. However, the close ties between London and 
Hannover should be mentioned, since King George 
III ruled as elector of Hannover (in personal 
union) . Unfortunately, most of the relevant archival 
holdings of the Niedersachsische Hauptstaatsarchiv, 
Hannover, were destroyed during World War II, 





and only a few records exist in the form of copies 
which were made by the Library of Congress around 
1930. The diplomatic records of the London Public 
Record Office, like records held by other German 
archives, can in no way be considered as substitutes 
for these lost holdings, but only as supplementary 
sources. 

No attempt can be made at this point to assess the 
content, depth, or quality of these numerous diplo- 
matic reports. Characteristically, they are all more 
narrative-informative than analytic, advising their 
governments of events in and concerning America 
and their impact on the international scene. They 
all show more interest in the global, political power 
aspect of the struggle than in the internal political 
developments in America. Let us examine one event 
to demonstrate the attitude and tone of diplomatic 
dispatches concerning the Revolution in America. 

Benjamin Franklin’s arrival in France in Decem- 
ber of 1776 was an occurrence that sparked much 
diplomatic discussion. The German governments 
showed their interest and understanding by their 
puzzled questioning of the reasons behind, and pos- 
sible consequences of, Franklin’s arrival, and in 
some instances displayed an astounding inability to 
grasp the significance of events in America. Thus, 


Count Johann Adolf von Loss, Saxony’s ambassador 
in Paris, speculated that Franklin’s arrival in Paris 
meant that the war would continue for a long time 
since the colonies had sufficient resources at their 
disposal. The following quote is cited from the Dres- 
den archive: 


Le propos qu’on a entendu tenir au celebre Francklin, 
depuis son arrivée en France, ne semblent pas autoriser 
Yespoir d’une prochaine reconciliation de la Mere Patrie 
avec ses Colonies. Car il a dit que la guerre pouvoit duree 
encore dix ans, que les Colonies ne manqueroient pas de 
moyens pour la soutenir, et qu’au printems prochain elles 
pourroient mettre en campagne quatre vingt mille hommes 
en bon etat, et bien disciplinés. 

His minister in Dresden, Count von Sacken, on 
the other hand, tended to favor the optimistic view 
put forth by the British government, and considered 
the imminent suppression of the American rebellion 
more likely.® 

Checking into the Munich records shows that the 
Bavarian minister, Joseph Franz Maria Ignaz von 
Seinsheim, like his Saxon colleague, considered it 
likely that Franklin’s French visit would have diplo- 
matic consequences and that he should be carefully 
watched : 
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L’apparition imprevue du fameux Docteur Franklin en 
France ne pourra que produire de l’inquiétude en Angle- 
terre; Votre Excellence n’ignore pas, que c’est un vieillard 
de 80 ans, et une des premiéres tétes du Congrés- 
Général Américain; il sera sans doute chargé d’importantes 
commissions; mais y entrera-t-on? c’est ce qui faut voir.’ 

Freiherr von Boden, who was ambassador in Paris 
for both Hesse-Kassel and Baden, obviously had 
fewer sources and lacked any understanding of the 
political situation, as is evident in the Marburg doc- 
uments. He reported to the Landgraf of Kassel that 
the arrival of Franklin with his family indicated the 
desperate situation of the Americans and that 
Franklin was seeking refuge.® 

The Merseburg material indicates that his Prus- 
sian colleague, Baron Bernhard Wilhelm von der 
Goltz, did not interpret the situation very clearly and 
arrived at the same conclusion as Boden after pre- 
liminary consideration: “Je continue 4 croire, que 
cet Ameriquain est venu parce qu’il croit le procés 
perdu, et ne veut pas a son age assister 4 un evéne- 
ment aussi facheux pour sa patrie.” 

In Berlin, too, this reason for Franklin’s trip was 
thought to be likely; however, the ambassador was 
told to find out whether Franklin had not really 
come for negotiations: “L’arrivée du Sr. Francklin 
en France me paroit assez singulire et vous sacherez 
de découvrir s'il y est venu pour negocier ou sim- 
plement pour se retirer des affaires 4 lage avancé ou 
il se trouve.” ® 

The Austrian minister of state (Staatskanzler) , 

Prince Wenzel Kaunitz, entirely ignored the English 
assertions and supposed that there were no political 
motives in Franklin’s French sojourn: 
Prince Kaunitz . . . could by no means be brought to sup- 
pose that Franklin could be so foolish (as he called it,) to 
come to Paris with any prospect of inducing the French 
ministry to take a part in the American quarrel. The Prince 
seemed fully persuaded that Franklin sought for nothing 
more than a philosophical retirement in the French King’s 
dominions.” 

The same assumptions were made on behalf of 
Prussia and Saxony. Their diplomats in Great Brit- 
ain and the Netherlands sent reports, at first, which 
did not provide new information or an accurate 
perspective on Franklin’s arrival in France. They all 
took the position that further developments would 
themselves clarify the policy intentions of the 
Americans. 

It suited the interests of the German governments 
that discussions center around external and power 
politics. To conjecture more would require project- 
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ing ourselves back into that time. The French Revo- 
lution, which was to cast and mold the entire nine- 
teenth century, had not yet taken place; nor did the 
idea of a world revolutionary principle, which could 
threaten the well-established order, belong to the 
time before 1789. Only traces of this concept:can be 
found here and there among the German bourgeoi- 
sie around 1780. For the German governments, this 
factor had almost no significance. The possible con- 
sequences of the American events, especially their 
constitutional implications, did not concern them. 
This is, at least, the conclusion the records offer. The 
questions which did concern these governments re- 
peatedly were those of possible war coalitions and 
other forms of support to opposing belligerents as 
well as of power losses and gains among the Euro- 
pean states. Surprisingly, the opinion that England 
could hardly succeed in putting down the American 
Revolution became common quite early, although 
not everybody grasped this as soon and as clearly as 
the ambassador of Wiirttenberg in Paris, Baron von 
Thun. As early as June 30, 1775, he wrote to his 
government in Stuttgart that if London did not 
make concessions, the colonies would wage a dread- 
ful war and succeed in gaining their independence: 
“Si la cour de Londres ne leur accorde pas des con- 
ditions acceptables, il en resultera une guerre cruelle, 
suivie de l’indépendance des Colonies.” ™ 

In general, however, the ministers and ambassa- 
dors gave very little thought to any far-reaching 
consequences of the Revolution. It is true that, as 
early as the beginning of the 1770s, the governments 
of the larger German states had understood well the 
American call for freedom and, since 1776, the call 
for independence as well. Yet for a long time it was 
only the very conservative and perturbed Bavarian 
minister, Seinsheim, who expressed the hope that 
the news about the American events would not be 
circulated in Europe: “J’avoiie, qu’on est bien en 
suspens sur tout ce qui se traite, et se traitera encore 
en Amerique. Nous faisons des Voéus sincéres, que 
ces brouilleries ne se communiquent jamais parmi 
les Princes, qui y ont des Colonies, et ne s’entendent 
pas en Europe.” 7” 

On only one point did Seinsheim find agreement 
among his colleagues, diplomats, and his contem- 
poraries: that the consequences of the American 
Revolution would be felt in the French and Span- 
ish colonies in the New World. Thus, in August 
1775, Count Hans Moritz von Briihl zu Martins- 


kirch, the Saxon ambassador in London, expected 
serious consequences would result from the events in 
British North America, but concurrently reported 
on the French and Spanish apprehensions that their 
colonies might follow the Anglo-American exam- 
ple.** Some years later the ambassador of Hesse- 
Kassel in London, Baron Christian Moritz von 
Kutzleben, saw this possibility and was led to believe 
that Spain, fearing a revolt in her colonies, would 
come to terms with England: “L’Espagne craint 
que ses Colonies dans l’Amerique Méridionale sui- 
vroient l’example des Colonies angloises, et par cette 
raison tacheroit de s’accommoder avec |’Angle- 
terre.” *¢ 

When the American Revolution ended with the 
colonies establishing their independence, thus fulfill- 
ing all their expectations but without any of the ex- 
pected side effects, speculation about them ceased 
almost instantly in the greater German states. 

Aside from diplomatic dispatches, the German 
governments had no other significant sources to fall 
back on other than newspapers and commonly ac- 
cessible materials. Sometimes representatives of the 
American Congress, such as William Carmichael, 
Arthur and William Lee, and Francis Dana, among 
others, offered additional, highly appreciated infor- 
mation, as is documented in the thanks which Fred- 
erick II of Prussia sent to Arthur Lee.*® Many ref- 
erences to the sojourns of these congressional envoys 
in Berlin can be found in the foreign policy and 
commercial policy documents in the Merseburg Ar- 
chiv. 

Materials on this subject can also be found in the 
archive in Vienna. Jan Ingenhousz, a native of the 
Netherlands, had lived at the Vienna court as the 
official physician since 1768. During his previous stay 
in London, probably between 1765 and 1767, he 
had made the acquaintance of Benjamin Franklin 
and their relationship developed into a lifelong 
friendship. The correspondence which resulted from 
this friendship was widely scattered but is becoming 
more accessible with the ongoing publication of the 
Franklin papers. 

Within a short period of time, Ingenhousz en- 
joyed a position of influence beyond that of court 
physician, and he knew how to spark interest and 
obtain sympathy for the Americans by using the in- 
formation he received from Franklin. Reports pre- 
pared for Empress Maria Theresa and the Staats- 
kanzlei, now in the Osterreichische Nationalbiblio- 





thek and the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, both in 
Vienna, bear witness to Ingenhousz’ efforts on be- 
half of the rebels. 

In May 1777, Ingenhousz received two letters 
from Franklin, dated February 12 and March 6, 
which offered insight into Franklin’s political ideas 
as well as into America’s politics by sweeping aside 
all hopes of rapprochement between England and 
her former colonies. Ingenhousz produced a report 
on these two letters for the empress on May 18, 1777, 
probably including a copy of the French translation 
of Franklin’s “Comparison of Great Britain and the 
United States in regard to the basis of credit in the 
two countries” which Franklin had enclosed in his 
letters.° He also sent a copy of the report “Extrait 
des deux lettres de Benjamin Franklin” to the 
Staatskanzlei. 

In his report, Ingenhousz outlined even more 
thoroughly than Franklin himself the misgivings 
which European countries must entertain in facing 
an overly powerful Great Britain, and he logically 
concluded that Europe itself not only should want 
independence for the colonies but should also con- 
tribute to this goal for its own self-interest. 

Ingenhousz very skillfully emphasized a global 
policy in his report. This topic was under much 
discussion in France and was not unknown in Berlin, 
as we know from statements of Frederick II. It was 
not difficult for Ingenhousz to guess that his point 
of view would be well received by the French-allied 
Habsburgs who faced the imminent renewal of the 
previous Anglo-Prussian alliance. Accordingly, he 
argued that it was definitely in the interests of con- 
tinental Europe to support the Americans and, 
thereby, to expand their trade while checking Great 
Britain’s growing power. He maintained that a con- 
centration of power in England would be intolerable 
to the rest of Europe: 


Mr. Franklin paroit d’autant plus persuadé, que les Puis- 
sances Européennes assisteront les Americains (soit ouverte- 
ment soit sous main) dans leurs efforts pour se detacher 
de la dependance de la Grande Bretagne; qu’elles y 
trouveront le double avantage, et de participer dans le 
profit du commerce immense des Colonies, le quel par la 
population rapide aggrandit journellement d’une maniere 
etonnante, et d’arreter l’accroissement dangereux du 
pouvoir de la Grande Bretagne, qui doit étre le resultat 
naturel du monopole, que cette puissance s’etoit reservé 
avec les colonies. I] insinue encore la reflexion, que les 
autres Puissances de l'Europe ne peuvent soufrir ce 
monopole plus longtems sans leur propre danger; vue que, 
si l’on souffre que la Gr. Br. s’en possede de nouveau en 
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subjugeant les Colonies . . . elle sera des plus insuppor- 
tables pour touttes les autres nations. 

Thus, Ingenhousz elaborated on Franklin’s some- 
what contradictory thoughts and suggested that 
America could assert itself against England, which 
was already descending from its zenith, with only a 
minimum of European assistance. For its final ruin, 
Ingenhousz concluded, England could only blame 
its Own injustice and tyranny.*” 

A few months later, at the end of the summer of 

1777, presumably during his stay in Paris and while 
still in close contact with Franklin, Ingenhousz 
wrote another more elaborate report for the Staats- 
kanzlei entitled “Remarques sur les affaires presente 
de l’Amerique Septentrionale.” The object of this 
report was to give a more detailed justification of 
the conduct of the Americans, including Franklin. 
Therefore, he first established that Franklin and his 
colonial contemporaries had not started the Ameri- 
can rebellion, but rather that it was a natural con- 
sequence of the English parliament imposing taxes 
on the colonies without their consent. He also argued 
that Franklin had clearly foreseen these develop- 
ments and had continuously tried to halt them: 
Le ministére de la Grande Bretagne et ceux de la Nation, 
qui etoient du parti ministerial, adserivent aux menées 
de Mr. Franklin et a son influence sur l’esprit des Ameri- 
cains principalement la cause de l’insurrection actuelle. 
Je suis cependant trés convaincu, que la Rebellion n’etoit 
aucunement tramée par lui; mais etoit une suitte naturelle 
de l’imposition des taxes par le Parlement sans le con- 
sentement des Colonies; suite, qu’on prevoyoit clairement; 
que Mr. Franklin declaroit en plein Parlement inevitable 
dés lan 1763, et qu'il a pendant longtems taché de 
prevenir avec zele et sincerité. 

Ingenhousz also paints a glowing picture of the 

colonists as, on the average, better educated, more 
competent, and politically more mature than the 
ordinary European. The Revolution is thus made to 
appear as an enterprise taken up by the entire popu- 
lation except the unarmed and timid Quakers, some 
beneficiaries of the English regime, and a few others, 
the separation from England having long been ac- 
cepted by the great majority: 
Ceux qui sont encore contre le nouveau Gouvernment, sont 
principalement des Quakers, peuple inerme et craintif; 
ceux qui etoient liés au gouvernment par des employes 
et bienfaits, et quelques peu d’autres, qui jugent diffe- 
remment de la multitude. La pluralité la plus decidée est 
pour la separation deja adoptée; et cette partie prevalente 
se fortifie tous les jours de plus en plus. 

However, Ingenhousz did not plead for the open 
advocacy which France had adopted, for he knew 
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that an Austrian-English war was not politically 
advantageous for Austria. Nevertheless, he wanted 
to awaken sympathy for the American cause, a cause 
that would benefit Europe as well. He stated, as did 
Franklin, that Great Britain had started the war 
and would now have to pay for it: “Monsieur 
Franklin m’a dit ouvertement, que la Grande Bre- 
tagne, ayant commencé la guerre doit en payer 
tous les frais.” ** 


Trade and Commerce 


Both Franklin and Ingenhousz had emphasized 
the significance of trade, for which interest had 
been awakened in both the official and private 
sectors in Germany. In several archives there are 
large collections of documents relating to this sub- 
ject, some still awaiting systematic evaluation. Ma- 
terial involving the House of Habsburg is located in 
the Hofkammerarchiv, Commerce Division, in 
Vienna, particularly under Rote Nr. 616 and 651. 
The Prussian sources are more diverse and scat- 
tered. Some can be found in the Deutsches Zentral- 
archiv in Merseburg in records of the Generalfi- 
nanzkontrolle of the Generaldirektorium, Tit. 


LVIII, no. 7, and among records of the cabinets 
of Frederick Wilhelm II (Rep. 96), especially fasc. 


224A, 224C, and 424K. Further material on the 
Prussian-American trade relations can be found in 
the former Prussian state archives in Breslau (Rep. 
199) and Stettin (Tit. 12, Sekt. 1), and copies can 
easily be obtained in the Library of Congress. An 
interesting documentation of trade relations be- 
tween Saxony and America is to be found in the 
Staatsarchiv Dresden (Loc. 2420, 2610, 5291, and 
5366). A few records on the trade relations between 
the Hansa towns and America up to 1800 are ob- 
tainable from the Staatsarchiv Hamburg (Senats- 
akten Cl. VI, no. 16p, vol. I, fasc. 1a and vol. IV’, 
fasc. 1; Cl. VII, Lit. J®, no. 20, vol. XVITI#1-* >-e) , 
and from the Archiv der Hansestadt Liibeck (pre- 
viously the Staatsarchiv Liibeck). The last quoted 
original documents are at present in Potsdam; cop- 
ies are available at Liibeck and the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

The various governments treated all trade mat- 
ters with special concern, for it was a firm eight- 
eenth-century belief that England owed her pros- 
perity to the American trade. With the political and 
economic ties between the mother country and the 
colonies broken, and with the Navigation Acts no 


longer in effect, everyone saw the possibility of 
sharing in the profitable American trade. We are fa- 
miliar with the efforts of Frederick II to exploit this 
situation for Prussia as they culminated in the 
treaty of amity and commerce of 1785, which did 
not, however, fulfill his hopes at that time.?® 

Today we know that these public and private 
German efforts to profit from American trade were 
generally a failure. Only in the 1790s, with the 
inception of an exchange of consuls and envoys 
from Prussia, Bremen, and Hamburg with the 
United States, was the anticipated profit realized. 
Nevertheless, we can see that the seemingly fruit- 
less efforts of the previous years were important, 
even though very little is still known about their 
exact effects upon later events. 

We will have a closer look at the Austrian or, 
rather, Viennese records. Among them we find a 
communication dated August 7, 1776, which a 
certain Capt. Christoph Heller wrote to the Hof- 
kammer. In it the captain, who had only a limited 
knowledge of trade and absolutely no understanding 
of the political options available to Austria, urged 
Austria to open trade with America as this step 
would make Austria as rich and as powerful as 
England: 

Die gegenwartig Lage der Englischen Colonien in America 
scheinet mihr anjetzo sehr viele aufmerksamkeit, und 
zwar mehr alf jemahls zu verdienen, weil die dermahligen 
favorablen umstande nicht so bald wiedrum sich ereignen 
diirften, und man doch die gelegenheit bei denen Haaren 
ergreifen solle, um entweder da8 Comerce allda, welches 
iiberaus betrachtlich ist zum theil heimlich, oder ofentlich 
an sich zu ziehen, oder sich zu etabliren, die Colonien 
heimlich in schutz zu nehmen, oder um vielleicht mit der 
zeit eine Seemacht zu werden, und michtige flotten, und 
Comerce zu haben, welches besonders die Holl. und Eng- 
lander, so reich und respectables gemacht hatt. 
Because this communication was considered so 
unrealistic, it was filed without any further 
discussion.”° 

Private enterprises in Austria, as in Prussia, faced 
no trading restrictions at all as long as strict neu- 
trality was maintained and no contraband was 
involved.”* 

From 1783 on, there were new efforts, this time 
by the Austrian government, to establish direct 
trade with America. To this end, Baron de Beelen- 
Bertholff was sent to Philadelphia as an agent. Eco- 
nomic negotiations began between Austria and 
America, and an Austro-American trading com- 





pany was established. However, nothing concrete 
resulted from all this.”* 

Not only did Beelen-Bertholff’s mission fail, but 
the expected trade did not prove fruitful either, a 
fact that prevented Austria from establishing a con- 
sulate in the United States. Further efforts were 
made from Triest, a seaport that connected Aus- 
tria with the sea, and from the Austrian Nether- 
lands. But because of the negative results of the 
Beelen-Bertholff mission and the minimal trade be- 
tween the two countries, the Staatskanzlei decided 
that the establishment of consular or diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and Austria 
would be neither useful nor justifiable: 

Der Erfolg dieser Sendung des De Beelen hat jedoch ihrem 
Endzwecke so wenig entsprochen, da8 man sich nach Ver- 
lauf von 6. Jahren, wahrend welchen derselbe sich in Nord- 
amerika aufgehalten, vielmehr iiberzeugt hat, da@ die 
dortigen Handelsplatze mit den erblandischen beynahe 
ganz aufer aller Verbindung stehen, und von der Anstel- 
lung einer bey dem Kongresse formlich accreditirten Per- 
son, wozu des héchstseligen Kaisers Joseph Majt. geneigt 


waren, wenigstens fiir den Niederlandischen Handel keine 
Vortheile zu gewartigen sey.23 


There are some parallels between the Austrian 
and Saxon situations. The Electorate of Saxony, a 
medium-sized power with important mining and 


manufacturing resources, had no direct access to 
the sea, but lay within reach of the harbors of Ham- 
burg and Stettin. As the documents in the Staats- 
archiv, Dresden, show, the government of Saxony 
had been negotiating since 1768 with the Danish 
government on behalf of merchants from Upper- 
Lusatia for permission to erect a depot on St. 
Thomas in the West Indies “dans la vue d’un Com- 
merce immédiat avec les Colonies en Amerique.” ** 
The negotiations dragged on for decades without 
results, so Dresden simultaneously explored other 
avenues. 

The Saxon ambassador in Paris, Johann Hilmar 
Wolph von Schénfeld, Von Loss’ successor, wrote 
on September 21, 1778, to Minister von Sacken’s 
successor in Dresden, Heinrich Gottlieb von Stut- 
terheim. He pointed out that although the peace re- 
duced the great profits, it also reduced the consider- 
able risks of trade with America and thus made the 
American market attractive to merchants for the 
first time. “Il est vraisemblable qu’a mesure que 
PAmerique avancera 4 la Paix et a la tranquilité, la 
Commerce diminuera ces gros profits, en méme 
tems que les risques de faire ce Commerce dimi- 
nueront aussi: mais c’est precisement cette perspec- 
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tive que le Commerceant envisage comme la plus 
profitable.” *° 

Shortly thereafter, Schénfeld outlined some sug- 
gestions along these lines in a letter directed to the 
elector himself, a copy of which went to the Saxon 
Kommerziendeputation. It was Schénfeld’s opinion 
that Saxony should approach France for assistance 
in establishing direct or indirect (via France) 
American trade.*® 

This suggestion was received with considerable 
interest in Dresden, although no official action was 
taken while the war continued. Only as the war was 
ending did Saxony begin to negotiate with Frank- 
lin, who seemed to be the natural choice for nego- 
tiations. »chénfeld informed his minister of his con- 
versations with Franklin in a dispatch dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1782, saying that Franklin was firmly 
in favor of bilateral trade negotiations: “Dans mon 
dernier entretien avec lui il m’assura, que désque 
le Commerce maritime seroit libre, et que le calme 
seroit retabli dans son pays, il ne manqueroit pas, 
d’avoir des conférences avec moi, qui tendroient a 
Putilité d’un Commerce reciproque.” As early as 
February 6, 1783, Schénfeld reported his negotia- 
tions so advanced that he was ready to present the 
Americans with a catalog of Saxon merchandise: 
“Comme j'ai été dans le cas, de parler encore en 
dernier Lieu 4 ce sujet 4 M. Franklin, il m’a dit, 
qu’il désiroit une Liste de nos marchandises, qu’il la 
feroit passer en Amérique, et qu'il seroit en suite 
plus 4 portée, de concerter avec moi des mesures 
utiles au Commerce respectif de la Saxe et des Etats 
unis.” 7 

Dresden, too, was convinced that, with the official 
recognition of American independence, Saxony 
could begin to realize its trade plans. Soon there- 
after the government sent the Leipzig merchant 
Philipp Thieriot to Philadelphia to explore trade 
possibilities. Thieriot’s first report to Dresden, sent 
on April 12, 1784, however, was dismally un- 
favorable.”® 

Disillusionment spread in the electorate. In view 
of the oversupply of European products and the 
shortage of American capital, there appeared to be 
no long-range prospects: “Comme selon Vos rap- 
ports la situation des affaires en Amérique est telle, 
que vu la surabondance des marchandises euro- 
péennes et la manque du numéraire il paroit, que de 
longtems il ne pourra s’etablir un commerce utile 
entre l’autre hémisphére et la Saxe.” 
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It may be noted that the Silesian merchants used 
the same argument in rejecting Frederick II’s de- 
mands that they immediately start trade with the 
United States. In view of this, Saxony began to con- 
sider recalling Thieriot.?® The merchants of Saxony 
were also disillusioned. In a presentation to the 
elector, the Kommerziendeputation pointed out that 
the unstable conditions in America called for long- 
term credit with only small profits expected in re- 
turn. Under these circumstances, readiness to enter 
into trade was drastically reduced and a trade 
agreement seemed rather senseless: “Also scheinet 
der Commercien-Deputation bey samtlichen vor- 
angefiihrten Umstanden die Errichtung eines 
Handels-Vertrags fiir hiesige Lande mit den verei- 
nigten Nord-Americanischen Staaten vorjetzo um 
so weniger wesentlich nothwendig zu seyn.” °° 

That same month, Thieriot left America.*? All 
hopes were destroyed for Saxony’s participation in 
lucrative trade with America and for opening up 
new markets for her own products in the New 
World. 

The Hansa towns had similar experiences during 
this period, as is confirmed by the archival material 
in Liibeck and Hamburg. Hamburg’s situation was 
somewhat different from that of Bremen and Lii- 
beck. In the fall of 1776, Hamburg, giving in to 
pressures from Great Britain, had prevented two 
American vessels from leaving port.*? This incident 
obviously did not present Hamburg to the new re- 
public as the most desirable trade partner. It was 
surprising, then, that the first initiative for establish- 
ing trade relations with America came from Ham- 
burg. On April 5, 1782, Johann Ulrich Pauli urged 
the three Hansa towns to establish trade relations 
immediately to avoid being outmaneuvered by 
other European countries. Shortly afterward. Pauli 
initiated trade discussions with Franklin. The pro- 
posals failed. Equally unsuccessful were similar at- 
tempts by J. Eelking, the syndic of Bremen, dating 
from March 3, 1783, and August 1784. 

Although Bremen was especially interested, ef- 
forts toward a joint action failed, partly because of 
Liibeck’s disinterest and also because of Hamburg’s 
regard for England’s interests. In fact, the Hamburg 
Senate, on the basis of past incidents, decided not 
to conclude a trade treaty at all. Instead, Hamburg 
took the safe middle road and sent only a congratu- 
latory message to the American Congress, thereby 
making formal its recognition of American inde- 


pendence: “Auf einen Handlungs-Tractat mit 
ihnen zu denken, ware wenigstens fiir itzt wol noch 
nicht ratsam. Allein es wiirde immer fiir unser Com- 
mercium niitzlich seyn, durch einen Gliickwunsch 
zur erworbnen Souveraineté, und eine Empfehlung 
zur Begiinstigung der wechselseitigen Handlung 
und Schiffahrt Ihre Freundschaft zu suchen.” *4 
The congratulations sent by the Hamburg magistrat 
remained a unique instance that was not repeated 
by any other German state.** It was, however, the 
rival city, Bremen, that achieved initial success with 
American trade, while Hamburg’s economic growth 
based on American trade did not begin until 1795. 


Subsidiary Troops 


Not only has the complete history of the German 
subsidiary troops, the so-called “Hessians” who 
fought for the English against America, not been 
written yet, but the details of recruitment and or- 
ganization still need a great deal of clarification. 
Fortunately, the archives between the Rhine and 
the Elbe are full of material concerning this par- 
ticular subject. Waldeck, Braunschweig, Ansbach- 
Bayreuth, and Anhalt-Zerbst had all signed treaties 
with England, thus following in the footsteps of 
Hesse-Kassel and Hesse-Hanau. The approxi- 
mately thirty thousand troops were recruited from 
the entire area between the Rhine and the Elbe 
rivers and thus represented the manifold political 
divisions of the empire. 

Facts about the enlistment and organization of 
the army units are, therefore, scattered throughout 
the old empire: in the Stadtarchiv, Ansbach; in the 
Staatsarchive in Bern, Coburg, and Hamburg; in 
the Hauptstaatsarchiv, Hannover; in the Stadtar- 
chiv, Korbach; in the Staatsarchive in Marburg 
and Nuremberg; in the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna; in the 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, in Wiesbaden; in the Staatsar- 
chive in Wolfenbiittel and Wiirzburg; and in the 
Zentralbibliothek, Zurich.** Further records which 
relate to these troops can be found in the posses- 
sion of the Historische Vereine fiir Mittelfranken 
and Oberfranken in Ansbach and Bayreuth; in the 
Staatsarchive in Bamberg; in the Stadtarchive in 
Braunschweig and Frankfurt; in the Landesbiblio- 
thek, Karlsruhe; in the Murhard’sche Bibliothek, 
Kassel; with the Museumsverein, Liineburg; in the 
Kriegsarchiv, Munich; and last but not least, in the 
Library of Congress among its photocopied records, 
and especially among the material of the Geschichts- 





verein, Hanau, and the Staatsarchiv, Wiirzburg, the 
German originals of which have since been lost in 
Germany. 

Since it is impossible to discuss these sources in 
their entirety, let it suffice to elaborate only on the 
topic of troop enlistment as seen by an outside power 
and as recorded in the protocols of the Hofkriegs- 
rat in Vienna. It was the basic task of this body to 
handle affairs which extended beyond the juris- 
diction of a single territory and which therefore 
concerned the empire as a whole. 

In its session of March 4, 1780, the Hofkriegsrat 
discussed the fact that about twenty of the emperor’s 
soldiers were among the Ansbach troops which were 
setting out for America. Several days later, how- 
ever, a resolution was passed by the same body to 
not pursue extradition procedures against these sol- 
diers since the Reich’s Kanzley (chancellery) had 
no official knowledge of the incident.*” 

Let us cite just another example. On Septem- 
ber 9 of the same year, the Hofkriegsrat considered 
the difficulties being encountered in recruiting im- 
perial troops in the face of the more attractive in- 
ducements offered by states recruiting for the Amer- 
ican war. In case the difficulties grew, the Hof- 
kriegsrat considered countering the American war 
recruitment with an imperial decree against emigra- 
tion, and to intervene against all advertising for the 
war: 

Hindernisse, welche der Beférderung der diesseitigen Wer- 
bung im Reich im Weeg stehen, worunter besonders auch 
der in Mittel— und Nieder Teutschland anhaltende Zu- 
lauf zu denen Werbungen der verschiedenen Reichs Fiir- 
sten, so ihre Regimenter in America zu erganzen haben... 
begriffen sind . . . Soweit die Kays. Werbung in den 
Reichs Landen dadurch einen Abbruch zu erleiden hat, 
dass Reichs Unterthanen nacher America geschickt wer- 
den, muss der Reichswerbungs Directeur sich mit den 
betrefenden Ministres im Reich dariiber einvernehmen, 
ob nicht etwa aus dem Grunde des Auswanderungs Edicts 
diesem Ubel Einhalt zu verschaffen thunlich seyn kénnte.* 

Another research source is provided by the pri- 
vate communications, letters, and diaries of some of 
these troops. Unfortunately, there are only a few 
of these in public archives, which include the His- 
torische Verein fiir Mittelfranken in Ansbach; the 
Historische Verein fiir Oberfranken in Bayreuth; 
the Stadtarchiv, Braunschweig; the Landesbiblio- 
thek, Karlsruhe; the Murhard’sche Bibliothek in 
Kassel; the Staatsarchiv, Marburg (predominantly 
official regimental diaries); the Kriegsarchiv in 
Munich; and the Staatsarchiv, Wolfenbiittel. 
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Among the numerous records located in the last- 
mentioned archive which concern the Braunschweig 
troops in America is the unpublished Revolutionary- 
period diary of the Braunschweig regimental sur- 
geon Julius Friedrich Wasmus, entitled “Aufzeich- 
nungen des Feldschers Julius Friedrich Wasmus 
1757-1800.” Wasmus writes that the news that 
Braunschweig troops were to fight under English 
command in America took both the duchy’s troops 
and its inhabitants by surprise: “Den 14. Decem- 
br. [1775] verbreitete sich die gantz unvermuthete 
Nachricht, da@ wir vielleicht in Englischen Sold 
treten und woll gar nach America marschiren wiir- 
den, weil der Krieg zwischen England und den 
Englischen Colonien in Nord America noch fort- 
dauerte, und vielleicht noch ernsthafter von Eng- 
lischer Seite betrieben werden wiirde, weil sich die 
Colonien nicht submittiren wolten.” *° 

Two months later, Wasmus still hoped that they 

would not have to sail to America, but his hopes 
were in vain.*® Soon thereafter the troops set out, 
and that summer, from an encampment in Canada, 
Wasmus wrote about their appalling ignorance con- 
cerning their environs. Some deserters thought that 
they could reach the Spanish colonies to the south 
on foot and could continue to travel from there 
(since they thought the colonies to be contiguous 
to Spain itself) , via Spain and France, back to Ger- 
many. Most of these flight attempts ended quickly 
and tragically at the St. Lawrence or in the Cana- 
dian forests: 
Die spanischen Besitzungen in SudAmerica werden New 
Spanien genannt, unsere Leute unterhalten sich 6fters mit 
einander, von diesen Welttheile und glauben vest, dag 
Spanien an America grantzt, irren sich aber in den Euro- 
paischen & Americanischen Spanien, glauben aber doch 
das es méglich sey, aus Spanien nach Frankreich und so 
weiter zu Lande nach Deutschland zu kommen. Dieser ir- 
rige Gedanke verfiihrte einige zur Desertion, sie konnten 
aber gar nicht aus Canada, weil iiber die Fliife, die sie in 
den Wildnifen fanden, keine Briicken gebaut sind, folglich 
muften sie in der Wildni8 Hungers sterben, oder sie 
wurden von den ausgeschickten Wilden oder den Canadiers 
wieder gebracht, weil auf jeden Deserteur eine Prae- 
mie . . . gesetzt war, welches auch von den General Gouver- 
neur Carleton allemahl riistig bezahlt wurde.* 


The war dragged on and Wasmus spent most of 
it, like the other Braunschweig troops, in American 
captivity following the British defeat at Sara- 
toga. It was during these years that he changed his 
opinion about America and the American people. 
His original skepticism and rejection were replaced 
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by a genuine goodwill toward Americans, and in the 
end he was very glad the Americans had won the war 
and wished for a successful continuation of the new 
republic: “Wir erfahren heute als gewis, da sich 
dieser bése Krieg endlich geendigt hat, das der 
Frieden gewis geschaffen ist, wobey die 13 Provinzen 
Independent oder unabhangig erklart sind. Also hat 
sie ihre Unanimity, Perseverance & Fortitude doch 
endlich Independent gemacht, o ihr guten Men- 
schen, jetzt habt ihr euren Wunsch erfiillt, so bleibt 
den auch unter euch immer eins.” * 

Countless soldiers brought similar impressions 
back home after the war had ended and more than 
ten thousand did not return home at all. A large 
number returned to America after completing their 
military service, often accompanied by relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances who had been motivated 
by the descriptions of the returning soldiers. To 
understand what drew these mostly lower-class im- 
migrants to America, it is important to know how 
the returning German soldiers regarded America. 

Private communications such as the Wasmus 
diary give us an important insight into the German 
soldiers’ view of the conditions of American life. 
Their arrival in America and departure in 1783 as 
expressed in diaries and letters, both printed and un- 
printed, are especially salient events. Of their arrival 
in New York harbor after a long and difficult Atlan- 
tic crossing, an Ansbach soldier, like most of his 
comrades overwhelmed by the beauty of the land- 
scape, wrote in his diary (now among the holdings 
of the Historischer Verein fiir Mittelfranken in Ans- 
bach): “Dienstag Abends um 5. Uhr sind wir zu 
New-yorck in See-Haffen eingefahren, wie unver- 
gleichlich schén die Landschafft anzusehen wahr, 
ist gar nicht zu beschreiben.” *° 

The Ansbach lieutenant, Johann Ernst Prechtel, 
who praises the summer weather at his arrival as 
contrasted to the dark winter climate of his de- 
parture from Germany, writes in greater detail in his 
diary, “Was unsere Ankunft in America annehm- 
liger gemacht, ist dieses: Da wir fast noch bei 
anhaltender Winters-Zeit, in Teutschland auf die 
Schiffe gegangen und zu America, bei der aller- 
schoensten Sommers-Zeit, da alles im groesten 
Flohr stund, ans Land kammen und hier ein wahres 
Paradies erblicket haben.” *4 

Another important letter, though not located in 
German archives, is that of Johann David Schoepf 
written from New York on August 20, 1777, to 


his parents. Schoepf was a natural scientist and 
physician and had accompanied the Ansbach troops 
as army surgeon. He stayed on in America for sev- 
eral months after the war had ended to increase his 
knowledge of the country and the people. The re- 
sults of his studies were published as a two-volume 
travel account—the only German one published at 
that time—and in a number of scientific articles 
about America.*® 

In this most interesting letter to his parents, 

Schoepf, like many others, begins by describing the 
beauty of the countryside upon his arrival in New 
York harbor, “Die Freude nach gliicklich tiberstan- 
denen Gefahren, Land, und zwar ein sch6n Land zu 
sehen, war gro, und der Anblick um so angeneh- 
mer, da wir uns mit einem male, mitten im Som- 
mer befanden.” Then Schoepf continues with terse 
observations about the socioeconomic situation of 
the Americans. According to what he had heard, 
only the rich and prominent families had instigated 
the Revolution and the soldiers, being no rebels 
themselves, had served only for the money. The 
Americans as a whole had no complaint against 
English policies since they lived in a style which in 
Germany could only be compared to that enjoyed 
by the nobility: 
Allen Erzhlungen zu Folge, ist es blos Ubermuth was die 
Amerikaner zum Krieg bewogen; und eigentlich waren 
ohnehin nur die grossen und Reichen unter ihnen die 
Radelsfiihrer. Ihre Soldaten dienen eben sowohl blos um 
den Lohn, als alle andern Soldaten. Die Abgaben iiber die 
sie sich beschweret, waren in der Tat sehr mafig. Sie 
lebten so gliicklich — und im Uberflug, als sie sichs 
immer wiinschen konnten. Noch jezo erblickt man 
iiberall Pracht und Uppigkeit. Jeder Bauer oder Farmes ist 
besser eingerichtet, als unsere Herren und Ritters. 

The majority of the Braunschweig and Hesse- 
Hanau troops landed at Canadian ports on the wild 
and untouched Labrador coast and their first im- 
pressions were undoubtedly different. They too, 
however, gradually became aware of the great socio- 
economic differences to which Schoepf alluded. In- 
fluenced by the American environment and changed 
by their personal experiences, many soldiers found 
that the old era had ended for them. Even those 


A page from the journal of the Grenadier Battalion regt- 
mental quartermaster Karl Bauer. This section contains an 
account of the route of march and a detailed description of 
Savannah and its environs with its vegetation and alligators. 
Hessisches Staatsarchiv, Marburg. 
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who returned to Germany had difficulty in feeling 
at home in the Old World. These difficulties parallel 
those experienced by some of the 1848 emigrants on 
their return to their homeland in the 1860s. 

Others who looked back and tried to sum up their 
eight-year stay in the New World cast a different 
light on their experiences. One of the most interest- 
ing items of this type is Karl Bauer’s regimental 
diary, now located in the impressive Marburg col- 
lections. This Hessian quartermaster maintained his 
disapproval toward events in America and on his de- 
parture on November 8, 1783, stated that the most 
important merchants had left New York in fear of 
the Americans and that, accordingly, considerable 
amounts of money were leaving the country, as had 
also occurred when the Loyalists had taken flight 
and the English had withdrawn. Moreover, he con- 
tinued, the malicious prosecution of the Loyalists 
had brought about catastrophic economic conse- 
quences and would therefore cause the standard of 
living in America to sink below the prewar level: 
Die reichsten und angesehensten Kaufleute, hatten sich 
aus Furcht fiir einem neuen Gouvernment nach England 
und andern Landern begeben. Mit diesen und denen vielen 
weggegangenen Loyalisten gieng auch ein grofSer Theil 
des rollirenden Geldes weg, auch nahm unsere Flotte noch 
eine betrachtliche Summe Guinnees mit. . . . Durch den 
Rebellions-Krieg hat die Bevélkerung ohnehin sehr abge- 
nommen; Eine adoptirte bése politic wodurch die Loyal- 
isten von Hauf und Hoff nach Nova Scotia und andern 
gegenden vertrieben worden sind und durch die hefftige 
Verfolgungen, ist die Volksmenge nicht nur vermindert 
worden, sondern die vielen vacant gewordene Plantagen 
miifen natirlicher weise auch die Wohlfeiligkeit derer 
Giither und daf solche gantz unter den prei8 kommen, 
verursachen. . . . Durch die gro8e Schuldenlast, welche 
America oder vielmehr die dreizehn vereinigten Provintzen 
sich durch Cen Krieg auf den Hals geladen, und durch 
die unterhaltung eines Staats miifen natiirlicherweise 
auch die Taxen und Abgaben sehr erhdhet werden, ein 
Umstand, welchen sie gegenwartig schon nicht ohne Mur- 
ren empfinden, Einfolglich wird dieses auch dem zuneh- 
menden Gliick und bliihenden Wohlstand des Biirgers sehr 
nachtheilig sein, und derselbe nicht so leicht in so gute 
Vermégens Umstande kommen, als vor dem Ausbruch 
der Rebellion.“ 


It is true that Bauer’s observations were at times 
distorted, biased, or incorrect, but they distinguished 
themselves from those of the majority in that they 
provided an in-depth analysis of the conditions. In 
general, the others were satisfied with less thorough 
observations and showed an optimism for the future 
similar to that of Wasmus. As a consequence, thou- 
sands of soldiers were prepared to settle in America 


instead of returning to Germany. Thus, the Hessian 
sergeant Barthold Koch noted in his diary (still in 
private possession) that more than half of their 
four regiments voluntarily decided to remain in 
America.** 


Individual Viewpoints 


Adversaries of the American Revolution 


The previously quoted statements by members of 
subsidiary (mercenary) troops lead into a discussion 
of the private opinions held by the Germans about 
America and the Revolution with which this study 
will conclude. The thoughts expressed in confiden- 
tial and private letters are especially important since 
they reflect more honest opinions than those put 
forth for publication. Serious drawbacks to using 
these private communications as sources are that 
few of them are in public collections and many are 
fragmented, widely scattered, or lost. Tracing them 
is troublesome, time-consuming, and often futile 
because world politics were not discussed with every 
correspondent. Only in long-standing correspond- 
ence between close friends can one hope to find 
meager references to events in America. 

Of special interest are the following: the corre- 
spondence between Johann Georg Zimmermann and 
Jean André DeLuc (1777-95) in the Staatsarchiv 
Aarau, Landesbibliothek and Hauptstaatsarchiv 
Hannover; the bequests of Heinrich Biittner at the 
Historischer Verein fiir Mittelfranken in Ansbach, 
of Isaak Iselin at the Staatsarchiv Basel, of Fried- 
rich Nicolai at the Staatsbibliothek der Stiftung 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz in Berlin, of Albrecht von 
Haller at the Burgerbibliothek in Bern, of Christian 
Gottlob Heyne, Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, and 
Johann David Michaelis at the Staats- und Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek in Géttingen, and of August von 
Hennings at the Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek 
in Hamburg; the bequest of Count Rochus Fried- 
rich von Lynar and the correspondence between 
Prince Peter Friedrich Ludwig and Duke Friedrich 
August von Oldenburg at the Staatsarchiv Olden- 
burg; the bequest of Friedrich Johann Justin Ber- 
tuch and the correspondence between the aforesaid 
Johann Zimmermann and Christoph Girtanner at 
the Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv in Weimar; the 
diary of Count Karl von Zinzendorf at the Haus-, 





Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna; and the bequests 
of Johann Jakob Bodmer and Johann Kaspar Hirzel 
at the Zentralbibliothek in Zurich. We cannot claim 
this list to be complete. It serves merely as an 
orientation. 

First let us take as an example the generally ne- 
glected holdings of the Oldenburg Staatsarchiv 
which contain correspondence representing various 
social strata and classes, among them the corre- 
spondence between Duke Friedrich August von 
Oldenburg and his nephew Peter Friedrich Ludwig. 
On December 23, 1777, the latter deplored General 
Burgoyne’s capitulation and its probable con- 
sequences for England and for the future course of 
the war: “Elle va mettre un grand changemens 
dans les affaires de l’Ameriques, et je crains fort que 
les Anglois auront u~ trés mauvais quartier d’hyver.” 

In the answer from Eutin six days later, the mili- 
tary aspect and the question of the consequences for 
England of the surrender at Saratoga occupied a 
central position: 


Mais la nouvelle publique n’est pas moins interessante 
et dont le General Bourgoyne a donné matiere, sans entré 
en detaille je suis seulement curieus de scavoir quel parti 
prendre presentement la Cour et le parlement dans une 
affaire aussi critique et coment on remplacera les Trouppes 
perdue, car il sera bien difficile d’en avoir de l’Allemagne 
ou il paroit qu’on veut faire difficulté a les laisser passer." 

Much more significant are the letters from the 
Saxon count Rochus Friedrich von Lynar to the 
Oldenburg Kanzleirat (chancellor) Zachariessen, 
written between 1776 and 1781, now in the Staats- 
archiv, Oldenburg. Certainly Lynar did not favor 
an American success; still, his interest in the matter 
went beyond the merely military. He realized that 
England was in a precarious political situation, and 
on February 19, 1776, he expressed the opinion that, 
whatever the outcome of the war, England would 
necessarily be the loser in this altercation since the 
harmony of bygone days could never be restored: 
Mit den Colonien sind die Sachen nun soweit gediehen, 
dag die Crone ohne Verlust nicht heraus kommen kann; 
denn bezwingt sie dieselben, so ist die Zuverlassigkeit und 
der Nutzen ihres Handels dahin und es wird ein ewiger 
Neckerei-Krieg daraus, wie ehedem zwischen Genua und 
den Corsen. Werden die Englander iiberwunden, so 
machen sich die Colonien independent und England ist 
alsdann nur halb England. Kémmts zum Vergleich, so 
biisset die Crone notwendig allemal dabei ein. 


Years later, on November 11, 1780, Lynar, citing 
himself as a neutral observer, commented again on 
the conflict between England and her American 
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colonies. As an aristocrat, however, the American 
demand for freedom was repugnant to him and, in 
his opinion, would lead to a substitution of hidden 
dependencies very much to the disadvantage of the 
common people. How much better to obey an un- 
fettered, paternalistic king, than to fall victim to 
the wiles of a fellow citizen: 

Les Americains s’y refusent seduits par ce phantome de 
liberté, qui dans le font n’est qu’un esclavage masqué, une 
divinité chimerique, que l’ambitieux enthousiasme preche 
et que la simplicité trompée adore. Ne vaut-il pas mieux 
d’obeir a un Roi, dont la loi, et ce qui vaut encore mieux, 
le sentiment limite de pouvoir, que d’étre tira nuisé, par 
quelques concitoiens, que l’argent ou la cabale ont éleves 
a la magistrature.” 

The definition of Continental-European abso- 
lutism meant the rejection of any thought of free- 
dom, even political freedom, and the endorsement 
of a government whose power was tied to an abso- 
lute monarch. Both requirements contradicted the 
goals of the English revolutions of the seventeenth 
century as well as those of the contemporary Amer- 
ican patriots. Lynar’s so-called impartiality was in 
reality nothing other than the expression of a rigor- 
ous conservatism, which we have already encoun- 
tered in Seinsheim. It was Seinsheim who was 
strictly opposed to any change in the constitution 
which favored greater freedom and more rights for 
the citizens, no matter how inconsequential. He saw 
the events in America—even though vaguely—as 
endangering the existing order in Europe. Sein- 
sheim’s and Lynar’s fears were entirely understand- 
able, for it was the privileges and the sociopolitical 
power structure of their own class that were being 
attacked. This fear was not universally present in 
the nobility, nor was it limited to that class; there 
were similar, though not numerous, responses from 
virtually every social level. One example is that of 
Johann Georg Zimmermann, born in Switzerland, 
a practicing physician in Hannover since 1768, 
knighted by Empress Catherine II in 1786. 

His correspondence with Jean André DeLuc pro- 
vides some insight into his political convictions. On 
November 7, 1777, Zimmermann reacted strongly 
to the as yet unconfirmed news of Burgoyne’s defeat, 
for he thought that the consequences would mean 
war for Germany. The following quote is from the 
archival collection at Aarau: “La nouvelle de la 
defaite du General Bourgoyne m’a fait bien de la 
peine. Si les Anglois sont malheureux en Amerique, 
il est probable que nous aurons la guerre en Alle- 
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magne; 4 modus que le Roi de Prusse sache 
Pempecher. Ce seroit un terrible malheur.” 

Three months later, on January 27, 1778, Zim- 
mermann wrote that the American victory at Sara- 
toga still sickened him, although news of this was 
already two months old: “La nouvelle du malheur 
du General Bourgoyne a doublé la Fievre, que 
javois allors.” 

It was not only fear of a spreading war, following 
the pattern of the Seven Years’ War, that made 
Zimmermann hope for a speedy English victory. 
Zimmermann was no less conservative than Lynar 
or Seinsheim, and it was the cry for freedom and 
for self-determination, including the right of a peo- 
ple to decide upon their own form of government 
(eagerly received by his more liberal-minded Ger- 
man contemporaries) , that conflicted with his polit- 
ical convictions. This attitude, which he expressed 
year in and year out for decades, is expressed 
in his letter dated May 24/27, 1791, wherein he 
inveighs against Paine and his recently published 
first part of the Rights of Man, accusing the author 
of high treason against his excellent king: “Cepend- 
ant ce Mr. Paine s’est ouvertement rendu coupable, 
a ce qu'il me paroit, du crime de haute trahison 
envers notre excellent Roi et sa Famille.” ™ 

Not all German opponents of the American Rev- 
olution were such determined conservatives. The 
spectrum of opinion was so broad that even liberal- 
minded contemporaries continued their pro-British 
stance: their opinion that England was the embodi- 
ment of their ideal of freedom was an attitude that 
had been prevalent on the Continent since Mon- 
tesquieu and Voltaire. In the late 1770s, this atti- 
tude was only found in certain circles, mainly in the 
Electorate of Hannover. Among these was the well- 
known physicist and satirist Georg Christoph Lich- 
tenberg, professor at the University of Géttingen, 
whose letters to the Hannover government official 
Johann Andreas Schernhagen are particularly illu- 
minating. While most of these letters have appeared 
in print,®* those few partially published or unpub- 
lished remainders in the Géttingen library are par- 
ticularly apropos. This chapter will conclude with a 
brief discussion of his ideas. Lichtenberg continually 
hoped for the conclusion of the war in England’s 
favor. The thought of independence for the former 
colonies was almost intolerable to him. A glorious, 
free republic in the New World would conflict with 
his own and his like-minded contemporaries’ con- 


cept of England and of her most liberal constitu- 
tion. For the sake of their own logic and to main- 
tain their liberal credo these “liberals” had to hope 
for a British victory which would disqualify the 
American drive for liberty and reaffirm their be- 
loved England as the homeland of freedom. 

A few weeks after Saratoga, on January 5, 1778, 
Lichtenberg again expressed his high hopes for a 
peace advantageous to England in a letter to 
Schernhagen, and nine months later he rejoiced 
that the rebellion was finally over and that there 
was hope for a lasting peace. He was soon disillu- 
sioned, and in his disappointment he grew more 
skeptical of news and rumors. Thus, when similar 
news reached him on June 1, 1780, he no longer 
believed in its accuracy, even though he steadfastly 
maintained his political convictions: “So eben bringt 
mir ein gewisser Gf. v. Schudtorf die Nachricht, die 
er aus Holland erhalten hat da8 nemlich Sir Joseph 
York gesagt haben soll,®* die Amerikaner hatten 
sich dem K6nig unterworfen. Ich glaube aber dass 
es wird weiter nichts seyn, als die Unterwerfung 
und Bittschrifft der Newyorker, die man nur falsch 
verstanden hat.” *4 


Supporters of the American Revolution 


The foregoing opinions were undoubtedly not 
shared by the majority of the German bourgeoisie 
and other sympathizers. Moreover, the American 
call for freedom and independence found a ready 
response among the bourgeoisie. The Enlightenment 
had reached its peak; concepts of freedom and 
equality were in wide circulation; and the act of 
supporting political reforms in an age of enlightened 
absolutism demonstrated the enlightenment of the 
supporter. One could hardly imagine a more favor- 
able climate for the adoption of the ideals of the 
American Revolution, even though the process of 
transferring those ideas to distant lands produced 
modifications.®° 

For the German bourgeoisie, the idea of freedom 
was central to the discussion which had taken place 
among them since the beginning of the American 
Revolution. In time, the idea of freedom became 
the decisive criterion in one’s attitude toward the 
war and more voices joined together in expressing 
the opinion that the Americans fought not only for 
their own freedom but for the Enlightenment prin- 
ciple of freedom per se, and that they deserved the 





acclaim of all enlightened mankind. This was an 
idea with which Franklin in France was un- 
doubtedly familiar and which was equally current 
in Germany. 

The framework of this article is too limited to 
present this topic in its entirety; however, two varied 
sources may serve to illuminate the opinions ex- 
pressed herein. Both are quite well known but have 
received little attention in connection with the pres- 
ent question. The first item is the correspondence of 
the Zurich poet and author Johann Jakob Bodmer, 
who at the beginning of the Revolution was almost 
eighty years old. The second item is the diary of the 
Viennese statesman Count Karl von Zinzendorf, 
who was half the age of Bodmer and whose as yet 
unpublished diary extended to dozens of compactly 
written volumes. 

Turning first to the significant collection of the 
Zurich Zentralbibliothek and thus to Bodmer, we 
find him a writer full of enthusiasm for the Enlight- 
enment ideal of freedom, its realization throughout 
the world, and its expression throughout history. 
For Bodmer, the propagation of freedom began 
with the struggles of the Germanic tribes against the 
Romans, continued in the Wilhelm Tell saga with 
the founding of the Confederatio Helvetiae, and 
advanced to the struggles of the Americans in the 
eighteenth century. Bodmer’s friends and corre- 
spondents did not entirely share his evaluation of 
the American Revolution. As a result, a great many 
arguments arose and he was widely challenged. 

Johann Heinrich Schinz, a clergyman from Alt- 
stetten near Zurich, was a close associate of Bod- 
mer’s. He was at first a confirmed opponent of the 
Americans, a fact which he did not hesitate to tell 
Bodmer.*® Bodmer would not accept this view and 
suggested that his friend had fallen victim to Eng- 
lish government propaganda.** Schinz defended 
himself against this allegation, although somewhat 
ineffectively.“* The disputes between them con- 
tinued through succeeding months and years, with 
Bodmer’s arguments appearing to gain the upper 
hand. Schinz wavered increasingly from his previ- 
ous anti-American position and finally reduced the 
American struggle to the classic formula: that 
posterity would either celebrate the Americans as 
defenders of freedom or condemn them as rebels, 
depending on the outcome of the war: “Wiirden 
die Amerikaner siegen, so wiirden sie Verfechter 
der Freiheit heissen, unterliegen sie so wird man sie 
Rebellen nennen.” °° 
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Bodmer also propounded the freedom aspect of 
the American Revolution to Johann Heinrich 
Meister of Kiisnacht. He attempted to change his 
pro-British attitude and make him more sympathetic 
to the goals of the Americans. However, Meister 
was not so easily persuaded. He could not bring 
himself to believe that the Americans had only 
taken up the struggle for independence in defense 
of great principles; their rebellion could not be jus- 
tified on the same grounds as that of the Netherlands 
or Switzerland: 


Quand cependant les Americains viendroient 4 bout de 
maintenir leur independance (qui dans le fonds ne sera 
jamais qu’un changement de dependance), je ne suis pas 
convaincu que leur constance 4 rompre leur liaison avec la 
mere-patrie, plitot que de se préter 4 un accommodement 
raisonnable et avantageux qu’ils sembloient pouvoir 
esperer—que cette levée de boucher si ruineuse aux parties 
belligerantes et si avantageuse et favorable 4 leur ennemies 
communs—qu’elle sort aussi juste que celle des Provinces 
Unies, ni méme que celle de nos ancétres Helvetiques— 
non. C’est de quoi l’on ne me persuadera pas facilement.” 
But Bodmer was not ready to yield. He replied to 
Meister in detail and with passion that he was con- 
vinced the Americans were not mere trouble- 
makers and had every reason to declare themselves 
independent. Not they, but the English government 
should be condemned; not the virtuous Brutus— 
whom Bodmer seemed to identify with Franklin— 
but Caesar was the traitor and his attempts to de- 
stroy the republic had to be opposed at all costs: 


Ich kan es niemand zu gut halten, der sur le marche des 
querelles von avenées die Amerikaner fiir Mordbrenner 
erklart. Die levée de Bonelvér begann bei den Eidgenossen 
von Tell, und sie machten sich independent, . . . bevor 
ein Howe gegen sie angeriickt war. Iselin sagt in seinen 
letzten Ephemeriden,” der Dr. Franklin habe die Stime 
des Brutus auf dem Gewissen [?] leuten. Iselin glaubt, 
Franklin wiirde keinen Menschen, sollt er auch ein Tyrann 
seyn verratherisch ermorden; denn er sey ein Christ und 
Weiser. Aber wer war der Verrather der die Republik 
umgekehrt hat .? Wer war der Mérder der den 
Dolch in den Schofg . . . des Staates stie8 . . .? Ich 
méchte wissen vor welchem Gericht Brutus den Mann den 
alle Gerichtshéfe abgeschreckt hatten, sollte verklagt 
haben. Und war Cisar besser als ein Wolf, und war es 
nicht erlaubt dem Wolf gruben zu graben, Schlingen zu 
legen ihn ex insidiis zu tiberfallen? . . . Ich nehme die 
Amerikaner nicht in meine protection; wenn die gute 
Sache sie nicht schiizet, so bin ich nicht fiir sie.” 


Meister would not go this far, however, for he 
believed in the good judgment of English govern- 
ment policy. He believed that England did not want 
to keep her colonies in slavish dependence but would 
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at some point give them the same status as the in- 
habitants of the mother country: 


Je ne me permets pas de préter aux Royalistes d’Angleterre 
l’infame dessein de sofimettre leurs freres en Amerique 
au joug d’un indigne esclavage. Je suis aussi persuadé, 
que le Roi avec ses Ministres, et tant de bonnes tétes qu’il 
y a dans les deux chambres du Parlement—sont trop sages, 
pour ne pas voir et sentir qu’ils tireront meilleur parti de 
ces vastes Colonies du nouveau monde, en les traitant 
a-peu-prés comme les Insulaires, que s’ils en usoient avec 
trop de dureté.” 


Bodmer reacted vehemently to this attempt, as 
he saw it, to shift the discussion to a different level 
and became incensed at the “idiot” who had de- 
toured Meister in this direction.** He saw Meister 
as trying again to equivocate and to substitute faulty 
knowledge of facts for sound judgment. Meister fell 
back upon the question of which party had the right 


on its side and whether they were both not possibly 
too inflexible: 


Quant 4 la question du fait, je vous avoué que je n’ai pas 
toutes les connoissances historiques et politiques, dont 
jaurois besoin pour juger avec pleine conviction, si la 
cause des Royalistes ou du Ministere Britannique est beau- 
coup plus juste que celle des Americains, ou plitét s'il n’y 
a pas de la précipitation et de l’entétement de part et 
d’autre.© 

Gradually Meister seemed to be ready to consider 
the English policy as hastily made and bullheaded. 
Still, all of Bodmer’s vehement advocacy of Amer- 
ica’s struggle for freedom could not move Meister to 
accept the main tenet of his arguments. Almost a 
year later, Bodmer learned that Meister was still 
convinced that the English did not want to tyran- 
nize the Americans. In Meister’s view, the Ameri- 
cans had the chance to assert a reasonable amount 
of freedom and could have found resolutions to their 
grievances without going to extremes and without 
entering into an alliance with a power that had 
never been a true friend of their nation: 


Les partisans des Americains ne peuvent pourtant pas me 
persuader, qu’on les ait voulu tyranniser. Je l’ai dit et le 
dis encore hautement, je crois fermement, qu’ils auroient 
pa maintenir une liberté raisonnable et redresser les griefs, 
dont ils gemissoient, sans en venir aux extremites, aux- 
quelles ils en sont venus, et menager leurs droits 4 meilleur 
marché que par cette guerre si peu naturelle et par leur 
Traité avec des Puissances qui n’ont jamais été amies de 
leur nation.” 


At last Bodmer realized that no argument would 
win over his more conservative friend who never 
shared his enthusiasm for America and its call for 
freedom. Now his only remaining wish was—and he 


hoped it was not too imposing—that Meister would 
read his political dramas which reflected the Amer- 
ican spirit and the ideas of Samuel Adams: “Es 
ware Zudringlichkeit zu fordern, das sie mein Lieber 
meine politischen Dramen lesen sollten, da sie so 
amerikanisch, so gantz in der Denkart Samuel 
Adams sind.” * 

Leaving Bodmer, we turn to the writings of 
Count Karl von Zinzendorf who was born in Dres- 
den in 1739 and took up residence in Vienna in 
1761. After having held many influential positions 
at court and in the civil service as well, Zinzendorf 
was named Staatsminister in 1792, even though he 
was a firm adherent to the views of bourgeois free- 
dom and had made no secret of his sympathy for 
the American, and later for the French, Revolution. 
His voluminous diary is an impressive testimony of 
his political convictions, which, understandably, 
produced many enemies for him among his aristo- 
cratic contemporaries. His diary is a first-rate his- 
torical source. The notes for the years up to 1800 
alone fill forty-five volumes. They are now kept 
among the vast holdings of the Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv in Vienna. 

To give an impression of Zinzendorf’s political 
views, we refer to a remark from his diary, dated 
August 3, 1789, in which he reflects on the dreadful 
struggle in France between the establishment and 
those seeking freedom. As he saw it, France had for 
the last twenty years advocated a freedom abroad 
that it now denied its own people.® 

Zinzendorf had already voiced these same politi- 
cal convictions fifteen years earlier when he wrote 
about the American Revolution. We find an entry in 
his diary dated October 3, 1775, in which Zinzen- 
dorf mentions a discussion which he had with In- 
genhousz, who explained the origin of the conflict 
in the colonies to him as follows. The Americans had 
patiently tolerated all trade restrictions. Although 
their own political demands had been minimal, they 
had been refused and they had been burdened with 
new, although small, restrictions: 


Le soir . . . je causois avec Ingenhaus sur les Colonies. Il 
m’explique l’origine des querelles. Elles souffroient patiem- 
ment toutes les genes de commerce que la mére patrie leur 
imposoit. Elles lui accordoient la determination et Yemploi 
des sommes alever en amerique, et ne demandoient que 
d’en determiner eux l’espece et la repartition, elles 
vouloient envoyer des Deputés au parlement de Londres. 
Tout cela Elles le refusent net actuellement et méme les 
taxes externes ou indirectes par la voye des Douanes. 





On leur envoya le Thé a un tax tres modique seulement 
pour faire un acte d’exercise du droit de les taxer.” 

If some of Zinzendorf’s statements in the fore- 
going discussion seem to be somewhat noncommittal, 
this was not unique to him. Even Ingenhousz and 
most of his liberal German contemporaries con- 
tinued to look toward England as the country with 
the world’s most exemplary liberal constitution. 
The sudden change in their attitudes in favor of 
America took place, as it also did with most of the 
bourgeoisie, between the end of 1775 and the begin- 
ning of 1777. An entry dated January 31, 1776, in 
Zinzendorf’s diary tells us about a pamphlet on the 
American war which he read with approval. The 
pamphlet stated that every American citizen should 
be ready to die for his country.” On the very next 
day, he confided to his diary his enthusiasm for the 
American cause and his readiness to go to war for 
similar great principles and excellent laws in defense 
of his own country.”* 

Thereafter, we find Zinzendorf repeatedly oc- 
cupied with lectures on the American Revolution 
beginning with the Declaration of Independence 
and including David Ramsay’s History of the Ameri- 
car Revolution and Charles Stedman’s History of 
the Origin, Progress, and Termination of the Ameri- 


can War.” He hailed the news of the capitulation at 
Saratoga as a “grande nouvelle” and noted that the 
Americans “n’ont point de noblesse.”” He continu- 
ally expressed his unbounded regard for Franklin.”* 
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Certainly, Zinzendorf was not representative of 
the entire nobility. It is more likely that many re- 
acted more like Lynar or Seinsheim. Nevertheless, 
the greater part of the German bourgeoisie, devoted 
as they were to the ideals of the Enlightenment, did 
not doubt that exactly these ideals had been trans- 
formed from theory into reality in the New World, 
and for this reason, the Americans deserved the en- 
thusiasm and approval of their enlightened German 
contemporaries who were continuously trying to 
bring about a practical application of their theoreti- 
cal knowledge. The American experiment proved 
that German political convictions had a sufficient 
component of reality and were no longer in the 
realm of pure speculation. 

This is the background against which the opinions 
of the supporters of the American Revolution must 
be seen if the distortions which often occurred in 
their transmittal are to be understood. Only when 
these isolated opinions are placed into the larger 
context can we appreciate the value of the printed 
and handwritten sources which not only give us a 
multifaceted and distorted mirror image of the 
American Revolution as seen from a distance but 
also define the political views of the German 
bourgeoisie on the eve of the French Revolution. 
A systematic evaluation of these extensive manu- 
script collections stored in German archives and 
libraries has yet to be made. 
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An overall small-scale view of the three panels of the 
Library of Congress Hessian map showing its general con- 
figuration. Geography and Map Division. 





A Hessian Map from 


the American Revolution 


Its Oregin and Purpose 


by Peter J. Guthorn 


Among the many rarities in the Geography and 
Map Division of the Library of Congress is a large 
manuscript map entitled “Plan general des opera- 
tions de l’armée britanique contre les rebelles dans 
lAmerique depuis l’arrivée des troupes hessoises le 
12 du mois d’aoust 1776 jusqu’a la fin de l'année 
1779.” + The map, thought to be of Hessian origin 
by Justin Winsor ? is of great interest to students of 
military cartography of the American Revolution 
and is also used by historians and antiquarians to il- 
lustrate military operations in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania during this period.® 
Measuring 77 by 83! inches, exclusive of bor- 
ders, the map covers the area from New Windsor 
on the Hudson River, south to Great Egg Harbor, 
east to Huntington, Long Island, and southwest to 
the North East River on upper Chesapeake Bay, a 
region of extensive and intensive military activity 
during the early years of the Revolution.* It is 
handsomely and carefully executed in ink by a pro- 
fessional hand. North is oriented to the top. Eleva- 
tions are indicated by wash shading. The symbols 
employed are conventional. The unlabeled scale on 
the right in 2% miles to an inch or 1:158,400. 
Cities, towns, villages, taverns, roads, bridges, fer- 
ries, hills and other natural terrain features, and 
rivers and many minor streams are shown with rea- 
sonable accuracy and in considerable detail. British 


troop movements and disposition are illuminated in 
red and those of the Americans in yellow, not always 
with complete accuracy. Place names are in Eng- 
lish although the orthography is not always con- 
sistent or correct. 

The title of the map, located in the upper right- 
hand corner, and the detailed descriptive table at 
bottom center are in French. The table identifies 
136 camps and positions and batteries, redoubts, 
marches, and attacks in which Hessian troops took 
part. Starting with the landing of the first contin- 
gent on Staten Island under the command of 
Gen. Leopold Philipp von Heister on August 12, 
1776, it covers the following in some detail: the 
landing on Long Island, the Battle of Long Island, 
the operations leading to the capture of New 
York City and Fort Washington, movements in 
lower Westchester County, the Battle of White 
Plains, the British pursuit across New Jersey, and 
the Battle of Trenton. The Philadelphia cam- 
paign—including the landing at Elk River, the 
march to the Brandywine, and the occupation of 
Philadelphia—the march across New Jersey to New 





Peter J. Guthorn is the author of American Maps and 
Map Makers of the Revolution and British Maps of the 
American Revolution. This article is based on a paper 
presented by Dr. Guthorn at the American Congress of 
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York following the evacuation of Philadelphia in 
1778, and the Battle of Monmouth are also shown 
but in considerably less detail. The Stony Point ex- 
pedition in June 1779 is noted only in the table. 
The sources of data for this map were printed 
British maps and headquarters maps and surveys.® 
The printed maps served to establish many of the 
overall relationships—some, however, inaccurately. 
The positions of the larger communities, major 
roads, and some of the shorelines, and the general 
geographical relationships have features similar to 
the 1776 and earlier maps of New York, New Jersey, 
and part of Pennsylvania by Samuel Holland ° and 
to William Faden’s map of New Jersey,’ all of which 
have common features and to some extent common 
predecessors in Bernard Ratzer’s 1769 survey ® and 
Gerard Bancker’s surveys for the Earl of Dumore.® 
Some of the inaccuracies are perpetuated. For 
example, the Holland map has the Lehigh River 
labeled as the west branch of the Delaware River, 
an error copied on this map. Both editions of the 
Faden map, The Province of New Jersey Divided 
into East and West, Commonly Called the Jerseys, 
label the Lehigh as the west branch of the Delaware 
or “Lecha R.” There is also a paucity of accurately 
determined geographical positions; notably, latitude 


A detail from the Library of 
Congress Hessian map show- 
ing the New York harbor 
area and four British ves- 
sels. Geography and Map 
Division. 


and longitude are not indicated. The headquarters 
maps and surveys available were those by Capt. 
Reinhard Jacob Martin, Capt. Johann von Ewald, 
Lt. Friedrich von Wangenheim, Capt. Andreas 
Wiederhold, and Capt. Johann Hinrichs of the 
Hessian forces; as well as Gen. William Howe’s 
Hessian liaison aide, Capt. Friedrich von Miin- 
chausen; and the British Engineers and headquar- 
ters officers, including Capt. John Montresor, Maj. 
John André, Capt. Charles Blaskowitz, and Maj. 
Samuel Holland.’® Further inaccuracies, a detailed 
analysis of which is beyond the intent of this paper, 
include spelling errors and failing to continue lines 
across the edges of adjoining map sheets. It is also 
significant that the scale is four times that of the 
Holland map. 

The labeling of the map in French and English 
has led to the impression that it was a joint French 
and American production, in spite of its title; how- 
ever, French was widely used by the educated of 
the eighteenth century. Many Continental, English, 
and especially German officers, scholars, and writers 
(even Frederick the Great) used the French lan- 
guage in correspondence and in published works. 
During the American Revolution both sides were 
to some extent international and at least bilingual, 
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French serving as a lingua franca on many occa- 
sions. Among the Hessian forces were the following: 
Capt. Maximilian Wilhelm O'Reilly of von Len- 
gerke’s Grenadier Battalion, who corresponded in 
French," Lt. Louis de Montluisant '* of the Hessian 
Jager Corps, Lt. Charles Auguste de Gironcourt de 
Vomeécourt of the Hessian Artillery,** and Capt. 
Reinhard Jacob Martin of the Hessian Engineers,** 
all French by birth or parentage, and presumably 
of Huguenot descent. 

The international flavor of the French expedi- 
tionary army in North America during the Revo- 
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lution is not widely recognized. Baron Ludwig von 
Closen, a Bavarian, served as aide to comte de Ro- 
chambeau, who commanded the French army. Of 
the thirteen regiments in America, the Royal Deux 
Pont, or Zweibriicken, was composed of, officered, 
and commanded mainly by German men. Alsatians 
and Lothringers were in the light companies of the 
Bourbonnais and Soissonais regiments, and a Ger- 
man battalion from Trier was attached to the 
Saintonge Regiment. There were many Germans in 
the duc de Lauzun’s Cavalry, and as much as a 
third of Rochambeau’s army at Yorktown was Ger- 


A detail from the Library 
of Congress Hessian map 
showing the Hudson River 
from Tappan Zee to West 
Point. Geography and Map 
Division. 








A detail from the Library of Congress Hessian map show- 
ing the area between Maryland’s Elk River and Philadel- 
phia. Geography and Map Division. 
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man or Swiss.** Many of the officers in two other 
French regiments had Irish names.*® 

The first clue to the origin and authorship of the 
map was found in a letter dated September 16, 
1780," addressed to Maj. John André, who (as Sir 
Henry Clinton’s adjutant general and aide-de- 
camp) ** was for some time in charge of the British 
headquarters papers. Written by de Gironcourt 
from his quarters at 3 Wall Street in New York, it 
stated that the author had made a “Plan tres Con- 
siderable Concernant toutes les operations De 
L’Armee Britannique depuis L’année 1776 jusqu’a 
la fin de 1779.” In it were shown all the events and 
battles which had occurred during this time, as well 
as individual plans of the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, the attack on Fort Red Bank, and the 
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works at Fort Knyphausen and at Laurel Hill. De 
Gironcourt begged the honor of presenting it to His 
Excellency Sir Henry Clinton and expressed his 
gratitude to Major André for giving him the letter. 
Incidentally, the British commandant’s house was 
also at 3 Wall Street during part of this period.*® 

De Gironcourt’s authorship was confirmed by 
discoveries in the collections of the Hessian State 
Archives in Marburg, Germany. A group of Revolu- 
tionary War maps and related materials, largely of 
Hessian origin, had been collected and deposited 
there for purposes of conservation and to avoid pos- 
sible governmental seizure. Among them was a two- 
volume atlas, “Plans vom Nord Amerikanischen 
Kriege von 1775,” consisting largely of manuscript 
maps as well as some printed maps and views. 

The first map, “Plan general des operations de 


A detail from the first version of the Marburg Hessian 
map, which was done to the same scale as the Library of 
Congress map and covers the identical area. Courtesy of 
the Hessisches Staatsarchiv, Marburg. 


larmée britannique contre les rebelles dans 
lAmerique depuis l’arrivée des troupes hessoises le 
12 du mois d’aoust 1776 jusqu’a la fin de l'année 
1779. Composé des plans faits par feu le Capitaine 
Martin du Corps du Genie & dessiné par Charles 
Aug: de Gironcourt Lieutenant d’Artillerie,” *° is 
a carefully executed manuscript map 77 by 86 
inches. It is done to the same scale as the Library 
of Congress map and covers the identical area. The 
title is within an ornamental and ornate cartouche 
in the upper right-hand corner and is undated. It 
contains four smaller detailed inset maps: “Plan de 
la ville de New York,” “Plan du Fort Knyphausen 
des autres forts & redoutes qui ont eté construits 
dans |’année 1779,” “Plan de la ville de Philadel- 
phie des redoutes & lignes de deffences construites 
devant le camp qu’occupa l’armée pres de cette ville 
le 19 octobre 1777,” and “Plan de l’attaque du Fort 
Readbanck le 24me 8bre 1777 & de celle du Fort 
Mifflin sur Mudden Island le 15 novembre 1777.” 
A tabular descriptive return of operations in seven 
manuscript sheets accompanying the map is entitled 
“Renvoy du plan general des operations de l’armée 
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Four detailed inset maps from the first version of 
the Marburg Hessian map showing New York City, 
Fort Knyphausen, Philadelphia, and forts Read- 
banck and Mifflin. Courtesy of the Hessisches 
Staatsarchiv, Marburg. 
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britannique contre les rebels dans l’Amerique sep- 
tentrionale depuis l’arrivée des troupes hessoises le 
12 aoust 1776 jusqua la fin de l'année 1779.” The 
last page is signed “De Gironcourt, Lieut: 
d’artillerie.” 

The second version of this map at Marburg ** 
is identical in size, content, area, and organization, 
but it is somewhat less finished and less carefully 
executed. The slightly modified title is “Pian gen- 
eral des operations de l’armée britannique contre les 
rebelles en Amerique depuis l’arrivée des troupes 
hessoises le 12 d’aoust 1776 jusqu’a la fin de année 
1779. Copié d’apres le plan fait par le Lieutenant 
de Gironcourt par Rieder.” The title is within a rec- 
tangular cartouche in the upper right-hand corner 
and, of course, confirms de Gironcourt’s authorship. 

A similar map in the Public Record Office in 
London, 7742 by 8334 inches, is missing most of the 
title. The remaining parts of the title, in the upper 
right-hand corner, without a cartouche, consists of 


A detail from the second version of the Marburg Hessian 
map which is identical in size, content, area, and organiza- 
tion to the first version but less carefully executed and 
lacking the ornamental cartouche. Courtesy of the Hes- 
sisches Staatsarchiv, Marburg. 


the extreme left letters of four lines, *P1,” “general,” 
“de l’arm,” and “depuis.” These are consistent with 
the titles of the other three maps described above.?? 
In the lower center, within a rectangular cartouche, 
is “Renvoy du plans des operations de l’armée brit- 
annique contre les rebelles dans l’Amerique septen- 
trionale depuis l’arrivée des troupes hessoises le 
12me d’aoust 1776 jusqu’au fin de l’année 1779.” 
The table of operations is arranged in three col- 
umns, as in the Library of Congress copy. There is 
an additional separate manuscript reference table 
in six sheets, 8 by 1234 inches. These cover the same 
data. The inset maps of the two Marburg versions 
are omitted from both the London copy and the 
Library of Congress map. 

Considering the four maps together raises the 
question of identification of the original, and also 
the history of the four since their drafting. The first 
Marburg map appears to be the original. The title 
indicates de Gironcourt to be the author and design- 
er, employing drafts and plans made by the late Cap- 
tain Martin. The second Marburg map, the copy 
made by Rieder, confirms the de Gironcourt author- 
ship. Both of these were official records, perhaps 
forwarded to Baron Friedrich Christian Arnold von 
Jungkenn by Maj. Carl Leopold Baurmeister or to 
other higher echelon officers or offices. They were 
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not widely displayed at home since they represented 
a military defeat, or at least thwarted plans. 

The Library of Congress copy may have been pre- 
sented to Sir Henry Clinton by de Gironcourt. There 
is, however, one still unanswered question. De Giron- 
court, in his letter to Major André, states that the 
map which he had designed and arranged includes 
detailed plans of New York, Philadelphia, the attack 
on “Readbanck,” and the new works at Fort Knyp- 
hausen and at Laurel Hill in Manhattan, and that 
he wants to present it to the commander in chief. 
This copy does not have the inset maps shown on 
the two Marburg copies and referred to by de 
Gironcourt. Was the omission merely an oversight, 
was the map in fact an incomplete copy, was the 
reference to another copy of the map as yet undis- 
covered or lost, or did de Gironcourt fail to present 
the map to Sir Henry? 

The Public Record Office map is nearly identical 
to the Library of Congress copy in content, not hav- 
ing the inset maps of the two Marburg versions. 
The loss of the title in the upper right-hand corner, 
in the otherwise well-preserved map, appears to 
have been deliberate, but for reasons not now evi- 
dent. Conceivably, the title may have alluded to the 
presentation to Sir Henry. The map had been in 
the British War Office archives before transfer to 
the Public Record Office and therefore constituted 
an “official” military record, probably accompany- 
ing reports directly from the area of operations in 
America, or possibly indirectly by way of Baron von 
Jungkenn’s office. 

The staff of the Hessian forces was largely sub- 
servient to the British command, which was loosely 
organized in comparison with later armies. This 
was particularly evident in military mapping and 
planning. Major André, as Sir Henry Clinton’s ad- 
jutant general, was an exception. In this command, 
there was dependence upon reliable, local guides 
or reconnaissance by light troops in a limited area. 
Hessian command functions, decisions, and opera- 
tions are reflected in a series of letters from the 
Hessian adjutant general, Major Baurmeister, to 
Baron von Jungkenn, minister of state of Hesse- 
Cassel, covering the period from September 1776 to 
October 1783.?* Additional aspects of these rela- 
tionships are seen in the letters and diaries of some 
of the Hessian officers who participated in the ex- 
pedition against Charleston, South Carolina, in 
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Only one Hessian, Capt. Reinhard Jacob Martin 
of the Engineers, produced a comparatively large 
number of maps. He had apparently been detailed 
to record the Hessian part in the American war in 
maps. He also served as deputy quartermaster gen- 
eral in 1778 and 1779*° and was at Trenton in 
December 1776,°° where he avoided capture by the 
Americans. Captain Martin was the son of Pierre 
Martin, a Huguenot born in Dauphiné who mi- 
grated to Hesse in 1685 and served as mining coun- 
selor to the government. Reinhard was born in Hesse 
in 1740, was commissioned second lieutenant in 
1761, lieutenant in 1771, and captain in 1776.*7 
Following the Battle of Trenton, he was quartered 
in New York, where he produced maps of the oper- 
ations in which the Hessians participated. Thirty- 
four of these maps are known to have been pre- 
served.** They are labeled and annotated in French 
and signed either “Martin, Corps du Genie,” “Mar- 
tin, Capitain au Corps du Genie,” or “Martin, Cap- 
itaine au Corps du Genie.” The large-scale maps are 
field sketches based on observations, while the 
smaller-scale maps are surveys or, more likely, are 
based upon British maps. His map of Savannah rec- 
ognizes the source, having the notation “Copie d’un 
Plan de I’ Ingenieur Capitain Moncrief par Martin.” 

While in New York, Captain Martin was at- 
tached to the Hessian commander’s staff which was 
quartered at “Morris’ House” much of the time. 
This is the present Jumel Mansion at 160th Street 
and Edgecomb Avenue.?® The house was far re- 
moved from the British headquarters and comman- 
dant’s house on downtown Wall Street *° and the 
quarters of the Hessian paymaster on Water Street. 
Martin continued his mapping activities until he 
died from fever in New York on May 27, 1780.** 

Martin was succeeded by Charles Auguste de 
Gironcourt de Vomécourt of the Hessian Artillery.*? 
De Gironcourt, as he usually signed himself, was 
born in Epinal in Lorraine in 1756. He served in 
the French army before joining the Hessian forces in 
1776.°° Accompanying the Hessians to America in 
May 1777, he served in the artillery detachments 
under Col. Carl Emil Kurt von Donop and Baron 
Wilhelm von Knyphausen. He had been commis- 
sioned second lieutenant April 1, 1776. While in 
America, he served as deputy quartermaster gen- 
eral in 1781 and 1782.°° He relished his task as suc- 
cessor to Martin, requesting transfer from the artil- 
lery to the engineer corps in a letter from New York 








Morris’ House,” now known as the Jumel Mansion, was 
built by Loyalist Col. Roger Morris in 1765. It is a fine 
example of a Georgian country home. It was Washington’s 
headquarters in September 1776 and was then occupied by 
the British and Hessian command until New York was 
evacuated in 1783. It was later purchased by Stephen 
Jumel, a wealthy French merchant. His widow was mar- 
ried to Aaron Burr for a short time. Photograph by the 
author. 


dated October 14, 1781.°° In spite of his interest, he 
made only two other maps known to be extant, one 
of Charleston, South Carolina, and the other of 
troop dispositions on Manhattan Island.*’ He re- 
mained in New York where he was married on Au- 
gust 10, 1783, to Elizabeth Corne, daughter of 
Captain Corne of New York.** Captain Corne may 
have been the Peter Corn who was a Westchester 
County Loyalist,*® or a New York shipmaster.*® The 
newspaper article announcing his marriage refers 
to de Gironcourt as baron. It is assumed he was 
widowed since he later returned to Hesse and mar- 
ried the daughter of another Hessian Artillery offi- 
cer, Johann Jacob Kiilmer, altered his name to von 
Gironcourt, became the father and grandfather of 
Hessian Artillery officers, and served as the director 
of the arsenal in Kassel. He died in 1811.* 
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The third man concerned with the maps under 
study is the copyist who signed himself Rieder and 
is otherwise unidentified. He appears to have been 
attached to Hessian headquarters under Martin, 
then de Gironcourt, and was the copyist of six maps 
by Martin contained in the Marburg war atlas.‘ 
His work is somewhat rough in comparison with 
the originals. 

The use of French by Hessian mapmakers has led 
occasionally to the misattribution of their works, 
in the absence of internal evidence. It is not un- 
usual to find a map by one of the Hessians, in 
French, cataloged as a French map of the Revolu- 
tion. This error is more likely to be encountered in 
small historical societies and in libraries where map 
or Revolutionary War collections are not prominent, 
but it occurs in larger institutions as well. 

The multiplicity of manuscript originals has fre- 
quently been noted and discussed as it poses the 
question of identification of the original. Identifica- 
tion is frequently impossible with any certainty, in 
the absence of notation on the map. On close exam- 
ination, subtle and minor differences or errors can 
be discovered which do not portray known facts or 
local geographic features. The copies frequently 
vary in scale and treatment, some being much 
more carefully finished and drafted as smooth copies 
for exhibit purposes, retention as official records, or 
use by the engraver. Also, copies may have been 
made for retention in the personal files of com- 
manders who played an important or decisive role 
in an action, operation, or campaign. The demand 
for multiple copies, in the days before rapid and easy 
photocopying, was more common among officers of 
Continental origin and background, where admin- 
istration, organization, and bureaus were common. 
Revolutionary War examples are the three sets of 
maps by Louis-Alexandre Berthier of the encamp- 
ments and route of the French army from Newport 
to Yorktown and return to Boston,** and Michel 
Capitaine du Chesnoy’s numerous copies of the 
maps of Barrenhill and Monmouth.** There was a 
very human tendency for such maps to commemo- 
rate a victory or series of successful events in the 
career of the commander. Few records of defeats 
were retained by the unlucky commander, except 
for purposes of defense or vindication, as in the case 
of Sir Henry Clinton, for example.*® 

The copying of maps under supervision was fre- 
quently a part of the educational program for young 
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men entering the Engineers or the Artillery. Occa- 
sional copies of these exercise maps are found in 
official records, dated many years after the event 
took place.** Sometimes the battle or campaign was 
used as an example for strategic or tactical study, 
the learning process being implemented by busy 
work. It is possible that a variant of a military solu- 
tion may have been proposed, resulting in a map 
which would not agree with the known facts but 
would be similar to its contemporary. These varia- 
tions pose another interesting and challenging 
problem. 

Many of the other maps in the Marburg war 
atlas, upon close examination, disclose features in 
common with those of British origin. Since the atlas 
includes a number of British printed maps, there 
seems to have been a free flow of information be- 
tween officers and engineers in the British and 
Hessian headquarters, which is not now evident from 
existing written or printed records. 

In summary, the original map by de Gironcourt 
was the first Marburg version, which appears in the 
atlas, followed immediately by the Rieder copy. The 
Public Record Office version must have been the of- 
ficial crown copy, although it omits the several de- 
tailed inset maps of the original. The Library of 
Congress copy, which shares the same omissions, 
may have been presented to Sir Henry Clinton, or 
at least made for that purpose. 
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Kriege von 1775” ; Bernhard A. Uhlendorf for gen- 
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and activities in America; Howard C. Rice, Jr., for 
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and activities in America; Archivraten Drs. Franz 
and Inge Auerbach of the Hessisches Staatsarchiv at 
Marburg for their specific data and information on 
individual Hessian mapmakers; and to Daniel Hen- 
nessey for providing some of the photographic 
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Archibald MacLeish 


The Poet Librarian 


by Nancy L. Benco 


Archibald MacLeish, poet, playwright, journalist, 
teacher, lawyer, and government official, served as 
Librarian of Congress from 1939 to 1944. In his 
brief tenure, he instituted an administrative reor- 
ganization that affected virtually every operation 
and every employee of the Library. The moderniza- 
tion helped the Library survive the severe disrup- 
tions in services and personnel which occurred at 
the outbreak of the Second World War. As a lead- 
ing spokesman in the fight for democracy and as a 
distinguished poet, he brought to the Library an 
intellectual and cultural recognition it had not 
known before. 

Archibald MacLeish was born on May 7, 1892, in 
Glencoe, IIl., the son of a Scottish merchant who 
had settled in Chicago in 1856. Andrew MacLeish 
was for 40 years manager of the retail store he had 
founded for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company. As a 
founder and trustee of the University of Chicago 
and several other schools, he exerted a strong in- 
fluence on the city’s educational development. Mac- 
Leish’s mother, Martha Hillard, the daughter of a 
Connecticut Congregational minister, was a Vassar 
graduate and instructor. She became president of 
Rockford College in Rockford, Ill., while still in her 
twenties. After her marriage in 1888, Mrs. Mac- 


Leish worked for many years with the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society in Chicago and with many 
other public service organizations, educational and 
social, including particularly Hull House.* 
MacLeish grew up at Craigie Lea, the family 
place on Lake Michigan. At a young age he left the 
Midwest to study at Hotchkiss preparatory school 
in Connecticut. In 1911 he entered Yale, where he 
began a lifelong pattern of doing many different 
things well. He wrote poems and prose for the Yale 
literary magazine, which he eventually edited, 
played football and water polo, delivered the class 
poem, and earned a Phi Beta Kappa key. After his 
graduation, he went to Harvard Law School. Dur- 
ing World War I he enlisted in the army as a pri- 
vate, served with the field artillery in France, and 
was discharged two years later as a captain. He re- 
turned to law school, where he was an editor of 


Archibald MacLeish during his first year as Librarian of 
Congress. Washington Press-Photo Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. LC-W26-1531-3 
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the Harvard Law Review, and graduated in 1919 
with the Fay Diploma. 

In 1920 while teaching part-time at Harvard, he 
joined the Boston law firm of Choate, Hall & Stew- 
art and practiced law for three years, gaining a 
reputation as a successful trial lawyer. His law work, 
however, left him no time to write the poems he 
wanted to write, and in 1923 he quit the law and 
went to Paris with his wife, Ada, a Connecticut girl 
and a singer whom he had married in 1916, and 
their two small children.’ For the next five years he 
read and wrote, publishing several collections of 
verse, among them The Happy Marriage and Other 
Poems (1924), The Pot of Earth (1925), The Ham- 
let of A. MacLeish (1928), and New Found Land 
(1930). While living on the Left Bank, he estab- 
lished close ties with Ernest Hemingway, John 
Dos Passos, and other young Americans writing in 
France in the 1920’s. During this period he traveled 
to Persia with a League of Nations mission and, on 
his return to the United States in 1929, to Mexico, 
where he followed the route of Cortez’ army in 
preparation for writing his narrative poem Conquts- 
tador, which won a Pulitzer Prize (1932). 

In the United States he and his family settled on 
a farm in Conway in the Hoosac Hills of Massachu- 
setts. As the Great Depression deepened, MacLeish’s 
friend Henry Luce invited him to join the staff of 
Fortune magazine, which, ironically had begun pub- 
lication on the eve of the crash of 1929. MacLeish 
accepted and worked at Fortune for nine years, 
writing articles on political, social, and cultural sub- 
jects. His research took him across America and to 
Europe, South America, and Japan. In an amiable 
arrangement with Luce, he worked on the maga- 
zine long enough each year to pay his bills and then 
went back to Conway to his own writing. Much of 
the poetry and drama which he produced during 
this period was concerned with pe'itical and social 
issues: Public Speech (1936), a volume of verse, 
The Fall of the City (1937), a verse play for radio, 
Air Raid (1938), also a verse play for radio, Fres- 
coes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City (1933), a collection 
of verse, and Panic (1935), a verse play. Politically 
a liberal, MacLeish, along with other American 
writers (notably Hemingway), supported the Loy- 
alist cause against the Fascist coup in Spain. Eventu- 
ally, as Fortune’s character changed, MacLeish grew 
restless and in 1938 he accepted President James B. 
Conant’s invitation to set up the Nieman Founda- 


tion for journalism at Harvard. 

MacLeish met Franklin Roosevelt early in his first 
term and shortly thereafter took Luce to the White 
House.* For the December 1933 issue of Fortune, 
MacLeish wrote a lengthy and laudatory article 
on the President’s New Deal program. Later he and 
another writer, Robert Sherwood, called on the Pres- 
ident to protest the American failure to support the 
Spanish government. On December 15, 1938, 
Roosevelt summoned MacLeish, professors Felix 
Frankfurter and Samuel Morison, librarians Ran- 
dolph G. Adams and Julian Boyd, and other promi- 
nent scholars to a White House luncheon to discuss 
the President’s plans for a library at Hyde Park. It 
was reported at the meeting that “Dr. Adams had 
remarked to Dr. Boyd on the astonishing absence of 
the Librarian of Congress, and Dr. Boyd had replied 
that in his opinion the prospective holder of that 
august place must be present in the room.” ¢ 

Speculation over the post had been growing since 
Herbert Putnam, after 40 years as Librarian, an- 
nounced in the summer of 1938 his plans to retire 
as soon as a successor was chosen. Eager for a voice 
in the decision, the American Library Association 
immediately began making strenuous, but ultimately 
unsuccessful, efforts to consult with Roosevelt. Its 
requests for meetings with the President were de- 
nied. In December the association submitted, unso- 
licited, the name of its executive secretary Carl H. 
Milam. Milam’s candidacy, however, was never 
publicly announced.® John Vance, law librarian at 
the Library of Congress, had announced his own 
candidacy without ALA’s support. 

Roosevelt was looking for his own man, someone 
outside the library profession. In the spring of 1939 
he sent a memorandum to Felix Frankfurter, whom 
he recently had appointed to the Supreme Court, 
asking for help in the matter: 


I have had a bad time picking a Librarian to succeed 
Putnam. What would you think of Archie MacLeish? He 
is not a professional Librarian nor is he a special student 
of incunabula or ancient manuscripts. Nevertheless, he has 
lots of qualifications that said specialists have not. 

What do you think? You might consult with Sam Mori- 
son and any other Twentieth Century minds you think 
useful. I assume you will not revert to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in making your recommendation! ° 


Frankfurter thought that MacLeish was an excel- 
lent choice for the Library. He had known the 
writer “in his various manifestations” for nearly 25 
years. MacLeish had studied law under Frankfurter 





at Harvard, had solicited articles from him for For- 
tune, and in 1939 was editing a collection of Frank- 
furter’s writings for publication. The friendship be- 
tween Frankfurter and MacLeish, as evidenced by 
their correspondence in the Library of Congress 
manuscript collections, remained close until Frank- 
furter’s death in 1965. In his May 11 letter to 
Roosevelt, Frankfurter described his concept of the 
librarianship as a cultural and intellectual position: 


What is wanted in the directing head of a great library 
are imaginative energy and vision. He should be a man 
who knows books, loves books and makes books. If he has 
these three qualities the craftsmanship of the librarian’s 
calling is an easily acquired quality. But only a scholarly 
man of letters can make a great national library a general 
place of habitation for scholars, because he alone really 
understands the wants of scholars. . . . 

He [MacLeish] unites in himself qualities seldom found 
in combination—those of the hard-headed lawyer with 
the sympathetic imagination of the poet, the independent 
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thinker and the charming “mixer.”” He would bring to 
the Librarianship intellectual distinction, cultural recog- 
nition the world over, a persuasive personality and a deli- 
cacy of touch in dealing with others, and creative energy 
in making the Library of Congress the great center of the 
cultural resources of the Nation in the technological set- 
ting of our time.” 


Frankfurter sent a copy of his letter to MacLeish 
and urged him to accept. In a lengthy reply on May 
15, the poet explained why he could not take the 
job. He needed, he said, long periods of free time to 


On May 28, 1939, MacLeish wrote to President Roosevelt 
declining the offer of the Librarianship of Congress. Four 
days later, after a second visit to the White House to dis- 
cuss the matter, MacLeish reconsidered and wrote Roose- 
velt: “I should be very proud indeed to serve as director 
of the Congressional Library should you wish to name me.” 
The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
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write, and for this reason he had, with a great deal 
of personal suffering, given up law practice and his 
editorship at Fortune. He told Frankfurter: “I un- 
derstand . . . your enthusiasm for a non-technical 
librarian as head of that great library, but even 
such a man would have to give a close and almost 
day-by-day attention to the library... . / As it is, I 
have never wanted to write as much as I do at the 
moment and have never had so many things which 
demanded to be written. I am afraid they would 
never be written in the Library of Congress or with 
the Library of Congress as the principal interest in 
my life.” ® 

They were prophetic words; for during the years 
he served as Librarian, MacLeish wrote only one 
poem. The frustration he frequently felt was ex- 
pressed in his correspondence over the next five 
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years. Nevertheless, he did write numerous speeches, 
articles, and radio scripts as Librarian. 

At Frankfurter’s urging, the poet traveled to 
Washington on May 23 to discuss the appointment 
with the President, but still uncommitted, he re- 
turned to Conway to talk the matter over with his 
wife. On May 28 he wrote to Roosevelt declining 
the offer. The Librarianship, he said, was not a 
task which “a man with an art to practice could 
fairly undertake.” Moreover, he wrote, “the job is 
pretty much a permanent job. A man would hardly 
be much good at it for three or four years and it 
would be unfair of him to leave until he had passed 
his apprenticeship and served for many years there- 
after. I should therefore feel, in taking it, that I have 
given up my own work pretty much for the rest of 
my life.” ® 
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A few days later MacLeish was invited back to 
the White House and this time the President was 
able to convince the poet to accept the appoint- 
ment. In a four-page, handwritten letter dated June 
1, MacLeish told Roosevelt: 


The question which troubled me when you first told me 
what you had in mind—the question, that is, of time 
in which to continue my own writing—touched me even 
more as I realized more clearly the great responsibil- 
ity of the position of which you spoke and the great im- 
portance of the work which might be done in it. I am 
assured, however, by those in whose judgment I trust 
that time undoubtedly could be found. I am therefore writ- 
ing you now to say that I should be very proud indeed 
to serve as director of the Congressional Library should 
you wish to name me. The place is, of course, one any 
man might be proud to have. And it would be a great 
delight to me to feel that I could be of service to you: a 
very great delight.” 


Roosevelt’s response was one of decided relief. In 
a manner typical of much of the subsequent Roose- 
velt-MacLeish correspondence, the President replied 
in a jocular vein: 

It is one of those curious facts that when I got your first 
letter I took to my bed with a severe attack of indigestion— 
and that when your second letter came I found myself able 
to rise and resume my normal life. . . . 


It is perfectly all right about your taking office after the 
Summer is over—say the end of September or the first of 


October. And I am also very clear that you will be able ' 


to take “time off” for writing, especially if you like travel 
to distant parts where you could also improve your 
knowledge of ancient literature. For example, as Librarian 
of Congress, you should become thoroughly familiar with 
the inscriptions on the stone monuments of Easter Is- 
land—especially in their relationship to similar sign writing 
alleged to exist on ancient sheepskins in some of the remoter 
lamaseries of Tibet. If you go on such a trip I would like 
to go along as cabin boy and will guarantee that I will not 
interrupt the Muse when she is flirting with you! * 


At the end of a press conference on June 6, Roose- 
velt announced his nomination of MacLeish as Li- 
brarian. The President told newsmen that although 
the post had been difficult to fill because of its many 
requirements, he had found what he wanted in 


MacLeish—‘“a gentleman and a scholar . . . who, 
in every nation of the world, would be known as 
such.” 7? 

The announcement launched a storm of contro- 
versy. The following day in Congress, Representa- 
tive J. Parnell Thomas accused MacLeish of being 
a “fellow traveler” of the Communist party. His al- 
legations, based on the poet’s participation in 1937 
in the leftist-dominated Second American Writers 
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Congress, were subsequently denied by MacLeish to 
the satisfaction of the Senate Library Committee. 

That same day ALA president Dr. Milton J. Fer- 
guson sent telegrams to librarians across the country 
urging them to oppose confirmation. In a statement 
to the press, he charged that MacLeish lacked the 
necessary training and experience to direct the larg- 
est library in the world. “I have the highest regard 
for Mr. MacLeish as a poet,” he said, “but I should 
no more think of him as librarian of Congress than 
as chief engineer of a new Brooklyn Bridge.” ** 


President Roosevelt responded enthusiastically to Mac- 
Leish’s acceptance of the Librarianship. In his letter dated 
June 6 the President assured MacLeish that he would “be 
able to take ‘time off’ for writing.” Lent to the Library for 
reproduction purposes by Archibald MacLeish. 
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The protest gathered strength at ALA’s annual 
conference which opened on June 18 in San Fran- 
cisco. At the first general session, librarians by an 
overwhelming vote endorsed a letter sent by the 
association council a few days earlier to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and the Senate. The let- 
ter charged that MacLeish’s confirmation “would be 
a calamity.” It continued: 

Mr. MacLeish could not qualify for the librarianship 
of any college or public library in America which attempts 
to maintain professional standards. . . . He most cer- 
tainly is not qualified to be the librarian of the largest 
and most important library in the world. 

The administration of the Library of Congress is not a 
simple task which can be learned quickly. It is complex 
and highly professional. . . . The appointment of a man 
as a figurehead would do no honor to the appointee. It 
would, however, be a denial of the value of professional 
training and experience.“ 

More than 1,400 librarians protested the nomina- 
tion through petitions forwarded to the Senate Li- 
brary Committee. 

Although ALA claimed that it represented 90 
percent of the profession, many librarians gave their 
support to MacLeish. Members of the New York 
Public Library staff association and the Metropoli- 
tan Library Council urged immediate confirmation. 
M. Llewellyn Raney, director of the University of 
Chicago Libraries, denounced ALA’s campaign as 
“irregularly launched, and marked with such per- 
sistence and intolerance as to awaken the resentment 
in Washington and revulsion among the soberer, 
scholarly element at San Francisco.” 

The controversy spread into the public press, 
where opinion was similarly divided. In an editorial 
entitled “A Shocking Nomination,” the New York 
Herald Tribune on June 9 charged that MacLeish 
was “completely unequipped” for the post. The New 
York Sun on June 10 claimed that the nomination 
was “the eccentric favoring of a personal friend of 
Mr. Roosevelt.” Supporting MacLeish in two edi- 
torials, the Boston Herald on June 10 contended 
that noncareer librarians like Putnam and John Rus- 
sell Young had “made more enduring contributions 
to library administration and upbuilding than the 
career men.” The Boston Daily Globe on June 8 
predicted that with MacLeish as Librarian, the 
“work may be expected to extend in directions not 
yet guessed.” 

On June 20 the Senate Library Committee, which 
had met informally with MacLeish and an ALA 


delegation, voted unanimously to recommend con- 
firmation. Following a two-hour debate on June 29, 
the Senate overwhelmingly approved the nomina- 
tion by a 63 to 8 vote. Two days later a New York 
Times editorial noted that the vote accurately re- 
flected the small proportion of opposition against 
MacLeish. 

The ALA immediately took steps to make amends 
with the new Librarian. Its newly elected president, 
Ralph Munn, offered the association’s “complete 
and most friendly cooperation” in a letter dated 
July 1. “We all regret,” he wrote to MacLeish, “that 
our attempt to secure a professionally trained librar- 
ian had to take the form of a protest against your 
confirmation. I am sure you realize, however, that 
your lack of library training and experience was the 
sole basis of our action.” *° In his reply, MacLeish 
said that he bore no resentment over the protest. “It 
is my earnest desire to extend library service through 
the Library of Congress and through the libraries 
of the country. I shall need the aid, counsel, and 
advice of the librarians of the country in any attempt 
to realize that hope. I, therefore, accept your offer 
of cooperation as warmly and sincerely as I know 
you make it.” *7 Although MacLeish’s ties with the 
ALA never grew close, the library profession soon 
looked to him for leadership. 

Many of the reasons which led to the protest 
against MacLeish recurred 36 years later when his- 
torian Daniel J. Boorstin was nominated for the 
post. Professional librarians criticized both men for 
their lack of library training, experience, and ad- 
ministrative capabilities. Both were questioned by 
Congress on their political views. Both were, of 
course, eventually confirmed. Unlike Boorstin, 
however, who was sworn in as Librarian at a stately 
ceremony in the Great Hall attended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, MacLeish took the oath 
of office under the most commonplace circum- 
stances. On July 10 during a routine call for mail 
at the Conway Post Office near his farm, he was 
sworn in by the local postmaster, a notary public. 
There were no witnesses or press coverage of the 
event.*® 

On Monday, October 2, MacLeish assumed his 
duties at the Library. He was 47 years of age, of 
medium height, slender, and robust. Frequently he 
dressed in tweeds. The staff, MacLeish’s colleague 
David C. Mearns wrote, “sensed at once that the 
new chief possessed unusual personal qualities, a 





first-rate mind, which absorbed and penetrated and 
understood ; energies that could be at once exhaust- 
ing, graceful and yet dynamic; marked powers of 
concentration and a concern for rationalization; an 
insistence on definition; and a gift of expression 
beyond any similar gift they had ever known. . . . 
His drive was tremendous, and the fresh air that 
he brought with him was invigorating. Working 
with Archibald MacLeish was almost never easy, 
but it was almost always fun.” 7° 

The Library in 1939 had a collection of nearly 
6 million books and pamphlets in addition to un- 
counted millions of manuscripts, maps, pieces of 
music, and prints. The staff numbered about 1,100 
and the annual budget amounted to slightly more 
than $3 million. Space had doubled earlier that year 
with the opening of the new Annex Building. 

But the Library also possessed some long- 
neglected problems. Putnam had ruled like a patri- 
arch, and his tenure had extended over 40 years. 
The Library in 1939, MacLeish wrote, “was not so 
much an organization in its own right as the length- 
ened shadow of aman. . . . tosucceed Mr. Putnam 


was a good deal like inheriting an enormous house 
at Stockbridge or Bar Harbor from a wise, well- 
loved, strong-minded, charming and _ particular 


uncle who knew where everything was and how 
everything worked and what everyone could do but 
had left no indications in his will.” ?° 

Less than three weeks after taking office, Mac- 
Leish began a thorough review of the Library, act- 
ing upon complaints he had received from librarians 
inside and outside the Library. On October 19, in 
his first general order, he asked division chiefs for 
a report on their book selection procedures. In No- 
vember he launched a study of the personnel situ- 
ation, appointed staff committees to examine the 
processing and acquisitions operations, and called 
in investigators from the General Accounting Office 
and the Bureau of the Budget to survey fiscal 
procedures. 

At the same time MacLeish realized that changes 
in the administrative organization were needed. As 
Librarian, he was required to sign virtually every 
personnel action, voucher, book order, and piece of 
correspondence. “Since I have a constitutional dis- 
inclination to signing documents I do not know to 
be right,” he wrote, “. . . the situation was diffi- 
cult—not to say downright impossible.” 2* Moreover. 
he was directly responsible for supervising over 35 
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separate administrative units. 

The reports, submitted in December, showed the 
alarming extent of the problems. The Processing 
Committee found that 1.5 million of the Library’s 
5.8 million books and pamphlets had not been fully 
processed and were not represented in the main 
catalog. The backlog, moreover, was increasing at 
the rate of 30,000 a year. The Acquisitions Com- 
mittee discovered that serious deficiencies in the col- 
lections existed in fields for which there was no regu- 
lar review by subject specialists. Of 40 major sub- 
ject fields in the collections, 15 received no attention, 
13 inadequate attention, and only 12 relatively ade- 
quate attention. The Bureau of the Budget reported 
that separate accounting records were maintained 
by no less than eight administrative units and that 
receipts and disbursements were handled by five 
units. The survey of staff salaries revealed that the 
Library’s average, entering, and professional salaries 
were substantially below their counterparts in other 
government agencies and in research libraries. Fur- 
thermore, Congress had not appropriated funds for 
within-grade increases for eight years. 

Early in 1940 MacLeish prepared a request, 
based on the initial studies, for supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1941.2? He asked for $4.2 
million, a substantial increase of more than $1 mil- 
lion over the previous year, and 287 new positions 
to reorganize the Library and to meet needs which 
had been deferred until the Annex was completed. 
In his first appearance before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Branch Appropriations on 
February 20, he explained that the large request was 
“the first in many years in which the long-existent 
and long-maturing needs of the various Divisions 
of the Library, and of the Library as a whole, have 
been fully presented to the Congress.” 

On March 13 the Committee on Appropriations 
issued a detailed report in which it stated “its pleas- 
ure at the industrious and intelligent manner in 
which Mr. MacLeish has entered upon his duties.” 
In recommending an increase of $340,000, barely a 
third of MacLeish’s request, it emphasized that it 
had not attempted to meet all the Library’s prob- 
lems. “First and foremost,” the committee reported, 
“  . . is the necessity of preventing any further ar- 
rearage in the matter of processing material . . . and 
attacking accumulated arrearage; and second, the 
preservation and putting into condition of material 
already in the Library.” ** To meet these pressing 
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problems, MacLeish was given a coordinator and 50 
new positions for the processing divisions. The com- 
mittee denied MacLeish’s requests for a reference 
service coordinator, area specialists, and book fund 
increases; for additional research staffs for the Leg- 
islative Reference Service; and for salary increases, 
recommending that Library jobs be reviewed in a 
complete reclassification survey. 

In an editorial on March 30, the New York 
Times commented that although the new Librarian 
did not get enough to keep the Library in “apple 
pie order” or to pay living wages to his staff, he did 
get a “testimonial from the committee that it had 
faith in Mr. MacLeish as an administrator and as 
a cultured and scholarly man.” 

To comply with the Congressional mandate, 
MacLeish on April 10 appointed a committee of 
three outside technical experts to study the process- 
ing operations in depth. Known as the Librarian’s 
Committee, the group consisted of chairman Carl- 
ton B. Joeckel from the University of Chicago, Paul 
North Rice from the New York Public Library, and 
Andrew D. Osborn from Harvard. Their 303-page 
confidential report, submitted after six weeks of 
searching investigation, strongly recommended 


changes not only in the processing divisions but in 
the Library’s administration as a whole. The report 


placed heavy blame for difficulties on the profusion 
of independent administrative units. The situation 
was “in all probability the largest and most diffused 
span of control to be found in any American library 
. ... Small wonder that the Library of Congress is 
often described as a group of libraries within a li- 
brary. It is in effect a loose federation of principali- 
ties, each with strongly developed traditions and 
with administrative and technical idiosyncrasies.” *4 

At the end of June, nine months after he took 
office, MacLeish began to reorganize the Library, 
basing the changes solidly on the findings of commit- 
tees and experts. They were hindered to some extent 
by Congress’ denial of requests for new administra- 
tive positions. In a series of general orders, Mac- 
Leish divided the Library into three broad depart- 
ments. Only the Copyright Office and Law Library, 
created by statute, remained intact. 

MacLeish consolidated all housekeeping activi- 
ties, including personnel, accounts, disbursing, 
buildings and grounds, the secretariat, and publica- 
tions, into an Administrative Department. Verner 
W. Clapp, a staff member for 17 years, was named 


budget officer and administrative assistant in charge 
of the department. All subject and reading room 
divisions were combined into a Reference Depart- 
ment. Luther H. Evans, whom MacLeish had 
brought to the Library a few months earlier as Leg- 
islative Reference Service chief, was given charge of 
the department in addition to his other duties. The 
new Librarian also consolidated all processing activ- 
ities, including acquisitions, cataloging, preparation 
of cards for catalogs and materials for the shelves, 
and the sale and distribution of printed cards, into 
a single department. L. Quincy Mumford came in 
September on a one-year loan from the New York 
Public Library to head the Processing Department. 

The departmental structure remained in force 
for three years. In July 1943, MacLeish centralized 
all acquisitions activities, previously divided be- 
tween the Reference and Processing departments, 
into an Acquisitions Department. Still short of ad- 
ministrators, he appointed Clapp as department 
director, Abolishing the Administrative Depart- 
ment, MacLeish placed Evans, Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian, in charge of all administrative functions. 
He appointed David C. Mearns, previously refer- 
ence librarian under Evans, head of the Reference 
Department. Not only did the rotation give the Li- 
brary a practical administrative interchangeability, 
but it prevented what MacLeish called an “aca- 
demic isolationism which has had such harmful 
effects in American universities. . . .” 75 

The reorganization which occurred within each 
department has been described in detail in the 
Librarian’s annual reports for the years 1940 
through 1944. A retrospective account of the reor- 
ganization prepared by MacLeish and his staff ap- 
peared in the October 1944 issue of the Library 
Quarterly. 

After the reorganization had been under way 
only a short period, library observers called it “a 
nearly incredible metamorphosis.” 7° At the end of 
MacLeish’s tenure, Harvard librarian Keyes D. 
Metcalf commented that “Mr. MacLeish’s great- 
est triumph is that he ‘got away’ with the reorgani- 
zation. It seems very doubtful whether anyone else 
in his position would have done so much in five 
years. This is the considered judgment of librarians 
who know him best and have seen him in action.” *” 

While the reorganization was getting under way, 
MacLeish and his principal officers held a series of 
meetings during the summer of 1940 to define the 





Library’s objectives. These explicit statements of Li- 
brary policy, the first in the institution’s history, gen- 
erally followed the declarations and practices of 
previous Librarians. The idea for a set of clearly 
defined objectives, MacLeish said, came from Civil 
Service Commissioner Arthur Flemming, who sug- 
gested it in connection with the reclassification of 
Library personnel. The Librarian’s Committee also 
strongly recommended the formulation of a set of 
objectives to ease some of the institution’s organiza- 
tional problems. The meetings at which the poli- 
cies were hammered out were not, MacLeish wrote, 
immediately successful: “One or two of the more 
articulate of my elder colleagues approached the 
discussion in the spirit of the senior benches at a 
faculty meeting: change was undesirable and any 
discussion which might lead to change was in doubt- 
ful taste. The Library of Congress was too big and 
too old—above all, too old—to ask itself what it was 
doing and why and for what purpose.” ** 

The Statement of Objectives, which first ap- 
peared in MacLeish’s annual report for 1940, de- 
fined the Library’s objectives with regard to three 
categories of users: first, Members of Congress; sec- 
ond, officers of the federal government; and third, 
the general public. A book selection policy to meet 
the anticipated needs of these categories of users 
was outlined in the Canons of Selection: 

1. The Library of Congress should possess in some use- 
ful form all bibliothecal materials necessary to the Con- 


gress and to the officers of government of the United 
States in the performance of their duties. . . . 


2. The Library of Congress should possess all books and 
other materials (whether in original or copy) which ex- 


press and record the life and achievements of the people 
of the United States. . . . 


3. The Library of Congress should possess, in some use- 
ful form, the material parts of the records of other socie- 
ties, past and present, and should accumulate, in original 
or in copy, full and representative collections of the written 
records of these societies and peoples whose experience is 
of most immediate concern to the people of the United 


States.” 

MacLeish realized that the Library staff would 
need outside assistance to meet the lofty goals of the 
book selection policy. On September 1, with a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, he established a 
group of fellowships to be filled by young scholars 
from the faculties of universities and colleges. The 
fellows, who would spend a year on leave from their 
institutions, would survey the Library’s holdings 


and make recommendations for purchases in their . 
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specialized fields. MacLeish also hoped that they 
would provide “the increasing liaison between the 
Library of Congress and American scholarship that 
the Library so pointedly needs.” *° The first five fel- 
lows surveyed the collections in modern European 
history, population, Romance languages, geology, 
and library science. In November the program was 
expanded to include members of the Library staff 
and other government agencies as associate fellows. 
In 1943 MacLeish recruited for the program a 
number of area specialists from the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services to prepare lists of needed contempo- 
rary material on Africa, China, the Near East, Ja- 
pan, the Balkans, and other war-related areas of 
the world. By 1944 nearly 40 fellows were partici- 
pating in the program. That year, the Carnegie 
Corporation discontinued its grant. The withdrawal 
of funds, MacLeish wrote, “at a time when the Li- 
brary’s fellowships had clearly demonstrated their 
usefulness, not only to the Library of Congress but 
to national scholarship, was a tragic loss to both.” * 
The fellowship program continued through the 
mid-1950’s, but its impact was greatly reduced. 
MacLeish substantially improved the format 
and content of the annual reports to Congress, mak- 
ing them readable and meaningful accounts of the 
Library’s progress. During Putnam’s administration 
they had consisted of a collection of divisional re- 
ports which related the Library’s activities in a frag- 
mentary, piecemeal manner. Announcing the 
changes in the 1941 report, MacLeish explained 
that his goal was to “arrive in time at a form of 
report which will exhibit the Library . . 


. in living 
form. We propose . 


. . to exhibit the Library in ac- 
tion—not what it possesses only, but what it does 
with what it possesses.”*? He expressed the hope 
that the reports eventually would be read by writ- 
ers, scholars, teachers, and other professionals who 
might find the Library’s resources useful. Reflecting 
the changing structure of the Library, the 1941 re- 
port related the year’s activities by department. 
Subsequent reports dealt with the various functions 
of the Library, with chapters devoted to acquisi- 
tions, preparation of material for the shelves, and 
services to readers. In a year-by-year analysis of 
MacLeish’s annual reports, Jerrold Orne, who 
served as a fellow in library science at the Library, 
commented: “It is a tribute to... Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish that the annual reports of the Librarian 
of Congress, having become really significant docu- 
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ments in the field of librarianship, have been rec- 
ognized as proper subjects for careful review.” ** 

A sense of urgency and strain caused by World 
War II ran throughout the MacLeish era at the 
Library. One month before he took office, German 
armies had marched into Poland. Two years later 
with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Amer- 
ica plunged into war. 

In October 1941, President Roosevelt appointed 
MacLeish director of a new war agency, the Office 
of Facts and Figures, in addition to his duties as 
Librarian. During the following 16 months his 
double duties demanded that he frequently be away 
from the Library. In his absence, the Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian, Luther Evans, served as Acting Li- 
brarian. MacLeish’s job as director of the Office of 
Facts and Figures was controversial from the start. 
Created to act as a clearinghouse for information 
released by government agencies on the national 
defense effort, the agency was given insufficient 
power to control or coordinate the issuance of re- 
leases. Its publication early in 1942 of a pamphlet 
describing Nazi propaganda tactics drew criticism 
from Congress and the news media. 

MacLeish’s connection with the office had an 
almost disastrous effect on the Library’s appropria- 
tions for book purchases for fiscal year 1943. At the 
House Committee on Appropriations subcommittee 
hearings on February 19, 1942, he was questioned 
about the agency’s relationship to the Library. It 
is, MacLeish replied, “that I am related to both, 
and that for the moment the Office . . . is in the 
Library of Congress because we have not been able 
to get space anywhere else in town.” As for time to 
do both jobs, MacLeish wryly remarked, “Like a lot 
of other people in town I have stopped sleeping and 
given up Sundays. . . .” °* When the appropria- 
tions bill came up for a vote on March 18, during 
an ill-attended session of the House, Representative 
Everett Dirksen offered an amendment to cut the 
book budget from $173,000 to $55,000 “to save 
money,” and, in effect, to prevent the Library from 
buying books beyond its regular continuations. Ris- 
ing in Dirksen’s support, Representative John Taber 
charged that he was “very leery of the operations of 
the gentleman who is Librarian. . . . He is the head 
of the Office of Facts and Figures and he has been 
putting out press releases which will not hold 
water. . . .” The amendment passed on a teller vote 
64 to 42. In June, a House-Senate conference com- 


mittee managed to restore the fund to its original 
amount. 

But the incident left its mark on MacLeish. He 
was particularly incensed by the fact that only two 
newspapers had taken any notice of the near dis- 
aster. In a speech before the American Library 
Association, on June 26, 1942, the Librarian con- 
demned what he called the prevailing mood of anti- 
intellectualism in America: “It was not news that 
an attack had been made upon an institution of 
learning. . . . It was not news that the leader of 
the attack had unconsciously revealed a fear of 
books. . . . Fifty years ago an attack upon a great 
library, an attempt to deprive the people of this 
country of their books, would have brought down 
upon the politician who attempted it a storm of 
criticism in the public press. Today it passes almost 
without comment.” ** 

In late March the Office of Facts and Figures 
moved from the Annex Building to quarters in 
Foggy Bottom. In July it merged with other agen- 
cies to form the Office of War Information, for 
which MacLeish was appointed assistant director 
in charge of policy matters. He served in this capac- 
ity until February 1943, when he resigned to return 
full-time to the Library. 

As Librarian and as a war agency official, Mac- 
Leish became a leading American spokesman for 
the cause of democracy. The personal convictions 
and beliefs that he had conveyed in poetry during 
the 1930’s found their expression in public speech 
during the next decade. His colleague and succes- 
sor Luther Evans described his popularity: 
“. . . because he could so eloquently address him- 
self to a militant, informed and free people he was 
repeatedly called upon by those in authority to give 
expression to the national interest.” ** 

Between 1939 and 1944, MacLeish delivered 
more than two dozen major speeches to audiences 
of librarians, journalists, booksellers, students, 
writers, and others across the country. His ad- 
dresses were collected and published in three vol- 
umes: A Time To Speak (1941), A Time To Act 
(1943), and Champion of a Cause (1971). 

In the Founder’s Day address at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, given a few weeks after he 
became Librarian, MacLeish eloquently stated a 
theme which was to dominate his wartime mes- 
sages—the necessity of education for the preserva- 
tion of democracy: 





Our age, as many men have noticed, is an age charac- 
terized by the tyranny of time. Never more than at this 
moment was that tyranny evident. Those of us who are 
concerned, for whatever reason, with the preservation of 
the civilization, and the inherited culture of this nation 
find ourselves in a situation in which time is running 


out, not like sand in a glass, but like the blood in an 
opened artery. ... 


We face a situation which has an “either” and which 
has an “or” and we will choose or fail to choose between 
them. . . . For the failure to choose in the world we live 
in is in itself a choice. The “either” as I see it is the edu- 
cation of the people of this country. The “or” is fascism. 
We will either educate the people of this republic to know 
and therefore to value and therefore to preserve their 
own democratic culture or we will watch the people of 
this republic trade their democratic culture for the non- 
culture, the obscurantism, the superstition, the brutality, 
the tyranny which is overrunning eastern and central and 
southern Europe.” 

MacLeish had very definite ideas about the role 
of librarians in wartime. They have a responsibility, 
he said, far beyond simply delivering books to read- 
ers. “They must themselves become active and not 
passive agents of the democratic process,” ** he told 
members of the American Library Association on 
May 31, 1940. His speech before the group which 
a year earlier had denounced his appointment, was 
greeted with applause. He pursued the idea that a 
librarian is more than a “check boy in the parcel 
room of culture” in a 1940 article for the Atlantic 
Monthly. “Librarians,” he wrote, “are keepers also 
of the records of the human spirit—the records of 
men’s watch upon the world and on themselves. In 
such a time as ours, when wars are made against 
the spirit and its works, the keeping of these records 
is itself a kind of warfare. The keepers, whether 
they so wish or not, cannot be neutral.” *° 

MacLeish frequently was called upon to draft 
speeches and letters for President Roosevelt and 
other government officials. Included in MacLeish’s 
papers in the Library of Congress are drafts he pre- 
pared for Roosevelt’s 1941 and 1945 inaugural ad- 
dresses, the 1943 Jefferson Memorial dedication 
ceremony, the 1944 State of the Union message, and 
a number of other occasions. Robert Sherwood, 
then a presidential adviser, described MacLeish’s 
work in the midnight speechwriting sessions at the 
White House: “. . . we would spend most of the 
night in the Cabinet Room, producing another 
draft which would go to the President with his 
breakfast-in the morning. Sometimes we would send 
a call for help to Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
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Congress, who would come in late at night to help 
bring a diffuse speech into focus.” 4° 

In December 1940, at the height of the bombing 
raids in England, officials at the Library of Congress 
decided to develop contingency plans for the evac- 
uation of their most valuable possessions. The plans 
were made, MacLeish wrote in the 1941 annual re- 
port, “not on the ground of present danger, but on 
the only less persuasive ground that the collections 
of the Library were of such great value that they 
should not be subjected to any foreseeable and for- 
fendable danger, however remote.” * 

The enormous task of surveying the collections 
for items which would be removed in case of danger 
was accomplished during January and February 
1941 under the supervision of Jerrold Orne, a Li- 
brary fellow. Irreplaceable manuscripts, maps, 
music, prints, and rare books were selected for im- 
mediate evacuation. Books and pamphlets relating 
to American history and literature, a collection upon 
which a new Library could be built, were chosen for 
secondary removal. Valuable materials which were 
essential to the conduct of a government in wartime 
were marked for removal to a safe location in the 
Library. That spring, hundreds of staff volunteers 
listed and tagged every item that was to be moved, 
a task which consumed 10,000 hours in overtime 
work. Several thousand specially made plywood 
packing cases were purchased. After dropping plans 
to build bombproof storage shelters because of a 
nationwide shortage of steel, concrete, and man- 
power, Library officials, on the advice of military 
authorities, selected storage sites on certain college 
campuses. Congress appropriated a total of $130,000 
for the precautionary measures. 

Three weeks after Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, 
the Library began the evacuation under the super- 
vision of Verner Clapp. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the 
Gutenberg Bible, the Stradivarius violins, and a 
copy of the Magna Carta, which the British gov- 
ernment had placed in the Library’s care for the 
war’s duration, were placed in hermetically sealed, 
waterproof containers and transported under mili- 
tary escort to the U.S. Bullion Depository at Fort 
Knox, Ky. During the next five months the Library 
sent 5,000 cases of material in 29 truckloads to fire- 
proof buildings at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, Washington and Lee University and 
the Virginia Military Institute in Lexington, Va., 








Librarian MacLeish (left center) examined the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when it was returned from its 
wartime storage place on October 1, 1944. To MacLeish’s 
left are Verner Clapp and David Mearns. George 
Skadding, Time-Life Picture Agency, Copyright Time, 
Ine. 


and Denison University in Granville, Ohio. In addi- 
tion, the Library took action to safeguard its cata- 
logs, built up at large expense over many years. The 
Union Catalog and its staff were moved to Virginia. 
More than 8 million cards from the main cata- 
log and shelflists were microfilmed, and the film 
stored safely outside of Washington. 

Of the most valuable documents only the en- 
grossed copy of the Declaration of Independence 
made a public appearance during the next two and 





a half years. It was brought from Fort Knox under 
strict security and displayed at the Jefferson Memo- 
rial at its dedication in April 1943 during the Jef- 
ferson Bicentennial celebration. All the documents 
were returned to public view at the Library on Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, several months after the Normandy 
invasion. MacLeish declared that their return had 
“the same spiritual and intellectual symbolization 
for the people of this country that the return of the 
lights to London had for the people of London.” *? 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the Library ex- 
panded its services to meet the demands of govern- 
ment war agencies. On December 8, it set up a 
24-hour telephone reference service for defense 
agencies. Over the following months it circulated 
thousands of books, prepared special bibliographies, 





and provided study rooms for government re- 
searchers in the Annex Building. At one point the 
Division of Special Information, which eventually 
became the Research and Analysis Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services, occupied an entire floor 
in the Annex. 

The Library’s Division for the Study of Wartime 
Communications prepared reports on _ public 
opinion and propaganda, and the defense section 
of the Legislative Reference Service provided spe- 
cial translations, abstracts, and bibliographical doc- 
umentation. The Map Division staff maintained ex- 
hibits of military campaign maps in the Capitol, 
updating them daily. A restricted collection of 
20,000 items of enemy propaganda and other war 
material was organized in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room. The Music Division produced foreign lan- 
guage training records and basic music courses for 
the army. Books on democracy were collected in a 
“Democracy Alcove” in the Main Reading Room. 

The onset of war aggravated the Library’s 
already serious personnel situation. The number of 
staff members leaving for better paying jobs else- 
where in the government swelled, while others en- 
listed or were drafted into military service. By 1942 
staff changes were four times as numerous as they 
had been two years earlier. In 1943 the turnover 
reached a peak of 150 percent, dropping the fol- 
lowing year to 115 percent. Though the workweek 
was increased from 39 to 44 hours and then to 48, 
the loss in experience and the need for constant 
training took a heavy toll. From the beginning of 
his administration MacLeish had fought for higher 
wages for his staff. It was his first priority in the 
appropriations request for fiscal year 1941; how- 
ever, Congress recommended instead that a reclassi- 
fication survey of all jobs be conducted. Started 
early in 1941 by the Civil Service Commission, the 
survey proceeded slowly because of other wartime 
burdens on the commission. In his annual reports, 
MacLeish repeated again and again his dismay over 
the Library’s low wages. In one of the most eloquent 
passages, written at the height of staff turnovers, 
he said: “The Library . . . lost hundreds of men 
and women, as it should have lost them, to the 
armed services and to the war agencies. But it lost 
other hundreds of men and women whom it should 
not have lost, for it lost them, not because of the 
war, but because the Library . . . is at a perma- 
nent disadvantage in competing with other em- 
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ployers. It is unable to offer equal salaries for equal 
work.” 4% 

The results of the reclassification survey, com- 
pleted in the fall of 1944, vindicated MacLeish’s 
convictions. Of 1,224 positions surveyed, 600 were 
upgraded, 8 were lowered, and 616 largely custodial 
jobs remained unchanged. MacLeish wrote in his 
final annual report, undoubtedly with a deep sense 
of relief, “It is gratifying to realize that individual 
members of the staff, long undercompensated for 
their services to the Government, are now receiving 
adequate financial recognition. It is equally gratify- 
ing to realize that the Library of Congress pay 
scales will now enable the Library to recruit and 
hold professional personnel of the high qualifica- 
tions and ability which the Library’ work 
requires.” ** 

While the job survey eventually improved staff 
salaries, MacLeish’s personal belief in “government 
by discussion” encouraged staff participation in Li- 
brary activities. “Men of certain temperaments,” he 
wrote, “find talk annoying—particularly talk in 
public enterprise. Talk, they say, wastes time. . . . 
But talk, kept within proper limits, can save time 
also and can gain what time alone might lose.” * 
At Evans’ suggestion, MacLeish in 1942 set up the 
Librarian’s Conference, a daily meeting in the Li- 
brarian’s office at which department heads and 
other chief administrative officers debated policy 
questions and received special assignments. 

A channel for employee suggestions and criticisms 
was also created in 1942 with the appointment of a 
Staff Advisory Committee, composed of union and 
nonunion representatives. The committee, along 
with other staff members, actively participated in 
the drafting of a landmark policy which gave em- 
ployees the right to appeal grievances to a board of 
reviewers. The new policy drew praise from other 
federal agencies and MacLeish was asked to pre- 
pare an article about its development for the gov- 
ernment publication Personnel Administration. Pro- 
fessional employees who met informally to discuss 
technical processing questions were organized offi- 
cially in 1944 as the Professional Forum. Under 
MacLeish’s leadership, the forum conducted 
monthly discussions on methods of controlling li- 
brary materials. 

Recognition of the Library as a major cultural 
institution, established under Putnam by the found- 
ing of endowments for music, art, and poetry, was 
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heightened during the MacLeish years, not only 
because of his own standing as a significant Ameri- 
can poet but because of the eminence of the artists 
and writers he brought to the Library. Among them 
were European war refugees, including the French 
poet and diplomat Alexis Saint-Léger Léger, who 
became a Library fellow in French literature, and 
German writer Thomas Mann, who joined the staff 
as a consultant in Germanic literature. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., well-known American collector of 
rare books, was appointed curator of the rare book 
collections. 

In the spring of 1941, MacLeish launched a pro- 
gram in which he must have taken special pleas- 
ure—the Library’s first series of poetry readings. 
Financed by a grant from Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyers of the Washington Post, the “Poet in a 
Democracy” series brought to the Library a remark- 
able group of poets. Robinson Jeffers read in Febru- 
ary, Robert Frost read to thunderous applause in 
March, Carl Sandburg lectured and sang ballads in 
April, and Stephen Vincent Benét read in May. 
Hundreds of Washingtonians packed the Coolidge 
Auditorium and hundreds more were turned away 
at the door. Plans were made for another series but, 
because of inadequate funds and MacLeish’s atten- 
tion to affairs outside the Library, the poetry read- 
ings were not continued. 

MacLeish envisioned the chair of poetry, estab- 
lished in 1936 by Archer M. Huntington, as poten- 
tially a position of prestige and distinction for 
American poets. In a letter dated September 13, 
1940, MacLeish told the benefactor what he had in 
mind: 


. . . the Chair of Poetry . . . could be made a source of 
great strength to American poetry by making it available 
to a succession of poets who would use it not as a Library 
position for Library purposes, but as a means of carrying 
on their own work for a period. Over the course of many 
years, the Library would be enriched by the presence 
from time to time of such men. The occupants of the Chair 
would be enriched by the experiences of the Library and 
the world which immediately surrounds it and the award 
would become, I should suppose, one of the greatest dis- 
tinctions in American letters.4¢ 


In 1941 MacLeish removed Joseph Auslander 
from the poetry chair by appointing him to a newly 
created job as gift officer. Consultant since the 
chair was established, Auslander had devoted him- 
self principally to soliciting gifts for the collections 
and to speaking tours of the country. The post re- 


mained vacant for two years, apparently because of 
MacLeish’s frequent absences from the Library. Fi- 
nally in the summer of 1943, he announced the ap- 
pointment of Allen Tate, a distinguished poet and 
literary critic, to a one-year consultantship begin- 
ning in July of that year. Tate was responsible for 
the development of the literary collections as well as 
the editorship of the new quarterly which MacLeish 
was launching. Tate was also instrumental in orga- 
nizing the fellows in American letters, a group of 
eight prominent American writers including Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Carl Sandburg, and Mark Van 
Doren. The fellows, who gathered for their first 
meeting in May 1944, were to advise the Library on 
policies governing its literary collections and serv- 
ices. Under Robert Penn Warren, MacLeish’s sec- 
ond poetry consultant, they inaugurated the Li- 
brary’s program of recording poets and novelists 
reading selections from their works. 

The idea for a separate publication to announce 
new acquisitions was kindled when MacLeish ob- 
served his friend Justice Frankfurter struggling with 
catalog card proofs of Library acquisitions. “I was 
convinced,” he wrote, “. . . that a library created 
to serve the people of a great democratic nation 
through their representatives and their officers of 
government owed its principal clients a more ap- 
petizing account of its newest holdings than a pile 
of catalog cards in printer’s proof could give even 
to those who had the patience to consult them.” 47 

The method of reporting acquisitions in the an- 
nual report was also unsatisfactory, MacLeish felt. 
The accounts were scattered throughout the report, 
new holdings were reported months after their ar- 
rival, and only exceptional additions to the general 
collections were mentioned. MacLeish in August an- 
nounced the publication of a journal “to report 
upon the Library’s acquisitions in an informative 
and useful manner. . . .” The journal would have, 
he said, a “humanistic approach” directed toward 
cultivated people of general interests. With Tate as 
editor and with articles contributed by the Library’s 
staff, consultants, and fellows, it would be an effort 
of “cooperative scholarship.” The first issue, ap- 
pearing in November of 1943, was well received. 
Among the letters of praise was one from Frank- 
furter: 


And now I can tell you with warmth my delight over 
the Libary of Congress Quarterly Journal. . . . once more 
you make me wonder where else you could have put your 
unusual combination of gifts to such germinating pur- 





poses, and at the same time not stifle your ultimate ache 
for creative expression. 

Anyhow the Journal . . . is one more of those strands 
which you are weaving to give our society the pattern and 
the purpose of a gracious civilization.“ 

Although MacLeish continued to serve President 
Roosevelt at the Library until the end of 1944, he 
apparently had expressed a wish to leave as early 
as the summer of 1943. Responding to a letter from 
MacLeish, Roosevelt wrote on June 9: “. . . I do 
appreciate what you have written for though I wish 
you could keep on as the head of the Library of 
Congress. I will occasionally bear it in mind to keep 
a weather eye open. It is going to be difficult and 
I honestly believe impossible to find anybody to oc- 
cupy your chair.” 4° 

By fall, MacLeish had in mind a possible suc- 
cessor. In a confidential letter to Roosevelt on No- 
vember 12, he suggested Julian Boyd, librarian at 
Princeton University. (Boyd eventually declined 
Roosevelt’s offer of the librarianship.) “As for my- 
self,” MacLeish wrote in that letter, “I should like 
my resignation to take effect as soon after Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, as possible, but, in any case, before 
March. I can be considerably more useful in back 
of my own typewriter than back of a Library desk, 
and I want to get into the fight again as soon as I 
possibly can. The time seems to me to be getting 
shorter.” °° 

But MacLeish was not to return to his typewriter 
for some time. During the winter 1943-44, Mac- 
Leish worked on a series of radio broadcasts for 
NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air. In 
March he went to London as a delegate to the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education, a fore- 
runner of the United Nations organization. And, in 
December he was nominated for a new post at the 
State Department as assistant secretary of state in 
charge of public and cultural relations. 

The battle over MacLeish’s confirmation to this 
new position was even more acrimonious than that 
over his nomination to the Library five years earlier. 
The attack against MacLeish was led by Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark, who, at the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings on December 12 and 
13, interrogated the poet on his writings, particu- 
larly his early verse. “I was never so conscious of the 
effort to remove the word poet from the common 
vocabulary . . .”” MacLeish recalled years later. “The 
word poet was pronounced with a particular into- 
nation by a certain Senator from Missouri. . . . The 
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implication . . . being that this man regards him- 
self as a poet and this obviously disqualifies him not 
only for public life, but for those sensible conversa- 
tions . . . by which ordinary men communicate.” ** 
On December 19, the Senate confirmed MacLeish’s 
appointment. 

With his confirmation as assistant secretary of 
state, MacLeish resigned from the librarianship. 
The news that MacLeish was staying in government 
service compelled President Roosevelt to write him 
this note: “I think it is thrilling that you are not 
leaving us. The only trouble is that you jump from 
one mausoleum into the other. This is not meant to 
be derogatory on my part, for both the Library of 
Congress and the Department of State have long 
and honorable histories. This ought to hold you.” *? 

In the State Department, MacLeish participated 
in the drafting of the United Nations charter at the 
San Francisco conference in April 1945. He fol- 
lowed through the charter’s ratification by the U.S. 
Senate that summer before resigning from his gov- 
ernment post on August 17. He had submitted his 
resignation to President Truman on April 13, the 
day after Roosevelt’s death. In his tribute “April 
Elegy,” MacLeish expressed his feelings and those 
of other Americans: “We did not know we would 
weep so for him. . . . There were many who loved 
him, but even those who loved him did not know.” 

Before retiring to his New England farm to begin 
writing again, MacLeish completed his work with 
the United Nations. In 1945 he served as chairman 
of the U.S. delegation to the London conference 
which established the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Unesco) and 
composed the introduction to its constitution. The 
following year he headed the American delegation 
to Unesco’s first general conference in Paris. 

In 1949 MacLeish returned to Harvard, teaching 
until 1962 as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Poetry. The following year he was appointed Simp- 
son Lecturer at Amherst College, a post from which 
he retired in 1967. In the 30 years since he left gov- 
ernment service, he has published numerous articles, 
plays, and collections of verse. His book Collected 
Poems 1917-52 received the 1953 Pulitzer Prize in 
Poetry and his play J.B. received the Pulitzer Prize 
in Drama in 1959. 

MacLeish did not sever his connections with the 
Library of Congress after leaving in 1944. He con- 
tinued his interest as a fellow in American letters, 
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serving from 1949 to 1956. When Librarian L. 
Quincy Mumford proposed discontinuing the fel- 
lows program, MacLeish urged that the Library 
“ought in some way to hold the gains made in the 
brief years in which the Fellows flourished. It would 
be tragic if the country’s national library and the 
country’s writers drifted back into the condition of 
mutual disinterest which obtained fifteen years 
ago.” * The fellows program was disbanded in 
1957, to be replaced by consultants representing a 


broader field of literature. In addition to recording 
his poetry for the Library’s poetry archives, Mac- 
Leish has presented readings from his works in the 
Coolidge Auditorium, most recently in March 1976. 
MacLeish’s few but fruitful years at the Library 
were perhaps best summarized by the 10th Libra- 
rian of Congress, Luther Evans. After recounting 
MacLeish’s achievements in the 1945 annual re- 
port, Evans concludes: “In these, and in a myriad 
other ways, the brush of the comet gave a new di- 
mension to the Library. But the outstanding charac- 
teristic of that brilliant episode is not the fact that 
so much was consummated in so short a time, but 
rather that there is now so little to repent.” © 
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Luther Evans 


Man for a New Age 


by William J. Sittig 


When the United States emerged from World 
War II as perhaps the most powerful nation on 
earth and the undisputed leader of the democratic 
world, it soon became clear to most thoughtful 
Americans that their newly acquired position of 
strength required the assumption of new responsi- 
bilities both at home and abroad. The American 
people and their institutions struggled at first with 
varying degrees of success to define these responsi- 
bilities in terms of their own internal democratic 
traditions and practices and their role in the inter- 
national arena, This struggle, indeed, continues to 
the present day. 

The Library of Congress was no exception in this 
period of self-examination. It is likely that there 
were few people in America in the immediate post- 
war years who were as qualified to lead this great 
cultural institution as was Luther Harris Evans. A 
man of wide vision, committed to democratic ideals 
and international harmony, Evans was to play an 
influential role in the nation’s and the world’s af- 
fairs during the mid-20th century. 

When President Truman nominated Evans to be 
Librarian of Congress on June 18, 1945, he chose 
a man whose entire career and activities up to that 


point seemed to have eminently qualified him for 
the position. Evans’ early years had not been easy, 
however. He was born on October 13, 1902, the 
son of Lillie Johnson and George Washington 
Evans, at his grandmother’s farm near Sayersville, 
Bastrop County, Texas. His father, a railroad sec- 
tion foreman for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway, soon bought some acreage in the vicinity, 
where the young Luther assisted in the farm chores 
and in caring for eight younger brothers and sisters. 
He began his education in a one-room, one-teacher 
schoolhouse near his home and graduated from 
nearby Bastrop High School, first in a class of seven. 

Evans entered the University of Texas, from 
which he received a bachelor’s degree in 1924 and 
his M.A. a year later. His major subjects were polit- 
ical science and economics, and he participated in 
the activities of the debating society and the student 
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newspaper. Evans had helped finance his education 
at the University of Texas by hard work in the local 
cotton fields and later as a part-time instructor. 

Before commencing his doctoral studies, Evans 
worked his way by ship to Europe in the summer of 
1924 to study the governments of England, France, 
and Switzerland, and the activities of the League of 
Nations. The new international organization had so 
intrigued him that it provided the subject matter 
for his high school valedictory address as well as his 
doctoral dissertation. On returning from Europe, 
he became an instructor at Stanford University, 
where he oriented freshmen to the problems of citi- 
zenship and studied for a doctorate, which he was 
awarded in political science in 1927. His disserta- 
tion, “The Mandates System and the Administra- 
tion of Territories under C Mandate,” showed 
early evidence of his careful attention to facts and 
details and an optimistic faith in the work of inter- 
national organizations—characteristics that would 
mark his future endeavors. 

During the Stanford years, Evans married Helen 
Murphy, who had been a fellow student of his at the 
University of Texas. Mrs. Evans, dignified and en- 
ergetic, was to effectively assist her husband as a 
hostess and an active participant in his professional 
concerns throughout his career. They have one son, 
Gill Coffer, who, like his father, became a political 
scientist. 

In 1927, after receiving his Ph.D., Evans taught 
government at New York University for a year and 
then political science at Dartmouth College from 
1928 to 1929. He next received an appointment to 
an assistant professorship of politics at Princeton 
University, where he served until 1935. Besides 
teaching, Evans wrote numerous articles and book 
reviews for professional journals on politics, colo- 
nial administration, and international relations. He 
began work on his book The Virgin Islands, From 


One of the aims of the Historical Records Survey was to 
locate and organize documentary and archival materials 
often housed in the most deleterious conditions. Masked 
HRS workers, upper left, inventorying records in a sub- 
cellar below river level in New York City. A survey worker, 
upper right, culling old materials in the Utah County 
Courthouse, Ogden, Utah. Luther Evans, HRS director, 
helping a worker identify a glass negative from the C. M. 
Bell photographic collection in an old barn in Lanham, 
Md.. below. Work Projects Administration, photos no. 
69-N-14841-—C, no. 69-N-22192-C, and no. 69—N-2975 
in the National Archives. 
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Naval Base to New Deal, a detailed study of the 
United States’ administration of the islands from 
1917 to 1935.7 

Evans’ career was then to take a new course, in- 
volving him in an activity for which he seemed to 
have had little preparatory background or relevant 
experience. When his teaching contract at Prince- 
ton was not renewed, perhaps because of his in- 
volvement in politics,? Evans journeyed to Wash- 
ington to draft plans for a nationwide archival sur- 
vey, an undertaking that was to evolve into the 
Historical Records Survey sponsored by the Works 
Projects Administration. Evans’ name had been 
suggested to Harry Hopkins, chief administrator of 
the wpa, by Raymond Moley, professor of public 
law at Columbia University and a member of 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust.” Moley had become ac- 
quainted with Evans through one of the latter’s 
students at Princeton and believed that he would 
be just the person for this new enterprise. 

Evans attacked his new assignment with gusto. 
After consulting with representatives of the Na- 
tional Archives, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Park Service, and others 
familiar with earlier plans and projects, he submit- 
ted outlines of the purpose of the survey and the 
method of administration, a proposed budget, and 
a recommendation for the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee on surveys of state and local ar- 
chives to assist the administrator. On October 1, 
1935, Evans was appointed to the technical staff 
of the Washington office of the wpa as “supervisor 
of historic projects” and an initial funding of just 
over $1 million was made available the next.month. 
The Historical Records Survey was soon placed un- 
der the aegis of the Federal Writers’ Project and, 
when this relationship proved unsatisfactory, Evans 
convinced the wpa directors that the survey should 
be an independent unit of Federal Project One, that 
unit of the wpa which administered the programs 
on art, writing, music, and theater. This arrange- 
ment lasted until the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration Act of 1939 abolished Washington-based op- 
erations, permitting only state and local projects. 
Later that same year Evans resigned as national 
director of the survey to assume new responsibilities 
at the Library of Congress. 

The faith that Moley and Hopkins had had in 
Evans’ abilities was not misplaced. In his four years 
as supervisor of the survey, Evans gave ample evi- 
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dence of the administrative and professional com- 
petence he was to bring to his later positions. In 
many ways this was unexpected. For, as one chroni- 
cler of the Federal Project One recognized, “his 
professional career before 1935 gave him no special 
claim to consideration in the field of archives and 
archival administration, and he was untried as an 
administrator.”* He not only secured the independ- 
ence of his office, assembled an energetic and dedi- 
cated young staff, and maintained good working 
relations with professional associations and other 
interested groups but also established effective liai- 
son and control over the state units and was able 
to keep the man-year costs of the program at an ac- 
ceptably low level. For all of these reasons, the His- 
torical Records Survey was never subjected to the 
sometimes violent public and congressional criti- 
cism directed against the other Federal Project One 
programs. 

Under Evans’ stewardship, the survey made sig- 
nificant contributions toward the nationwide inven- 
torying of public and church records, manuscripts, 
and imprints. All the programs were sponsored on 
the local level, utilizing unemployed white-collar 
workers, and operated under archival procedures 
established in Washington. The organization, re- 
cording, and preserving of documents was done for 
the purpose of making these materials more widely 
accessible for research purposes. Some of the signifi- 
cant projects undertaken by the survey were inven- 
tories of county archives, the Early American Im- 
prints Inventory—later edited by the Library of 
Congress and incorporated into the National Union 
Catalog—an annotated bibliography of American 
history, and a manuscripts program. The last was of 
special interest to Evans, who helped devise the 
cataloging rules that became the basis for the prep- 
aration of the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections by the Library of Congress. 
Speaking before the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies in 1938, Evans explained why he 
attached so much importance to the manuscript 
program: 

Historians must come more and more to a recognition of 
the fact that the vital approach to history is not through 
general movements, but through the lives of individuals, 
the lives of small communities, and the lives of business 
and other groups. It is the development of individual and 
group endeavor over a period of years with which we must 
concern ourselves rather than arbitrarily delineated sub- 


jects and topics which are in reality fabrications of the 
human imagination® 


Perhaps sensing the intent of Congress to abolish 
the Washington-based leadership structure of the 
WPA programs under Federal Project One, Evans 
had by mid-1939 strengthened the direction of the 
survey's projects at the state and local levels. In ef- 
fect, he had worked himself out of a job. But the 
success of his administration of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey and his outgoing, pleasant manner were 
not to go unnoticed. 

In September 1939, he met for the first time the 
newly appointed Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, who soon asked him to serve as his direc- 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service. He had 
served in that capacity for less than a year when he 
was named Chief Assistant Librarian and for awhile 
was simultaneously director of the newly formed 
Reference Department. Evans also served as Acting 
Librarian during MacLeish’s absences for govern- 
mental wartime assignments and after the Librar- 
ian’s resignation on December 19, 1944, to become 
assistant secretary of state in charge of public and 
cultural relations. So Evans was no stranger to the 
Library when he ascended to the librarianship and, 
indeed, had been an active participant in the insti- 
tution’s development during MacLeish’s compre- 
hensive reorganization of the Library into functional 
departments. 

Evans was sworn in as 10th Librarian of Con- 
gress on June 30, 1945—nearly two months after the 
surrender of Germany and three months before 
Japan’s capitulation. He realized early in his ad- 
ministration that the end of the war had catapulted 
the United States into a new and different world, 
and its institutions, including the Library of Con- 
gress, would have to assume new leadership respon- 
sibilities. Writing in the Washington Sunday Star in 
late 1945, Evans explained: 

For the Library of Congress, as a part of the state, an 
era has ended; a new era begins. It is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that our civilization has been threatened 
with destruction, and to remember that destruction has 
been avoided only through an unprecedented mobilization 
of man’s knowledge of himself and his environment. . . . No 
spot on the earth’s surface is any longer alien to the inter- 
est of the American people. No particle of knowledge 
should remain unavailable to them. 

To revitalize and augment the Library’s collec- 
tions and to expand its services in light of the new 
situation were the immediate aims of the new Li- 
brarian. He and his staff went to work analyzing 
the actual work situation and the arrearages which 





This jocular depiction by Clifford K. Berryman, Pulitzer 
prizewinning cartoonist for the Washington Evening Star, 
was typical of the favorable popular reaction to President 
Truman’s choice of Evans to succeed Librarian MacLeish. 
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had accumulated during the war years and project- 
ing the necessary budget increases for acquisitions, 
higher salaries, and expanded services. The result 
of these studies was a lengthy report, “Justification 
of the Estimates, Library of Congress, Fiscal Year 
1947,” which Evans considered “the most impor- 
tant state paper to issue from the Library since the 
Report of the Committee on Library Organization 
in 1802.”* The careful work that had gone into 
the preparation of the justification notwithstanding, 
Congress was in no mood to accept the request for 
$9,756,852, an amount almost twice that appro- 
priated to the Library for fiscal 1946. The Congress 
did grant $6,069,967 in fiscal 1947, including sub- 
stantial increases for the Copyright Office, the Leg- 
islative Reference Service, and a motion picture 
project, but allowed no additional sums for the pur- 
chase of library materials and the expansion of other 
basic activities. Part of the reason for the extensive 
cut from the requested sum was the desire of Con- 
gress to reduce all federal expenditures following the 
war. More importantly for the Library, in its report 
on the 1947 budget proposals the House Committee 
on Appropriations suggested “the need for a deter- 
mination as to what the policy of the Library of 
Congress is going to be in the way of expansion and 
service to the public and the Congress.” 

This need for a determination of policy occupied 
Evans for a substantial part of his administration. 
As a start he assigned David C. Mearns, director 
of the Reference Department, the task of prepar- 
ing a historical statement on the Library and its 
activities. The result, The Story up to Now, was 
published as part of the Librarian’s annual report 
for 1946 and is still the most comprehensive recent 


Representatives of professional, learned, and scientific 
organizations honored the Library of Congress on its 150th 
anniversary at a black-tie banquet on December 12, 1950, 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. Participating in 
this sesquicentennial celebraton were, left to right, Milton 
E. Lord, master of ceremonies and retiring president of the 
American Library Association, Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
Emeritus, and Librarian Evans. LC-USZ62-58938 
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history of the Library of Congress. Next he ap- 
pointed a Planning Committee, chaired by Keyes D. 
Metcalf, the director of Harvard University Li- 
brary, and composed of distinguished librarians, 
government officials, and private scholars, to con- 
sider the functions of the Library and especially its 











Librarian Evans looks on while Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson and President Truman examine a leaf of the Con- 
stitution on display in the Library of Congress. The Presi- 
dent and the Chief Justice had participated in the cere- 
monies on Constitution Day, September 17, 1951, marking 
the completion of special measures taken to preserve the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Evans 
observed in his annual report for 1952: “The story of the 
preservation of these documents appealed to the country’s 
imagination. But only the most deluded could attach more 
importance to their physical well-being than to the pres- 
ervation of the principles for which they stand. The 
Library will be no less devoted to those principles when 
the documents symbolizing them are no longer in our 
custody.” In December 1952 the Declaration and Con- 
stitution were transferred to the National Archives. 
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role for the future. The committee submitted its 
report in March 1947 to Evans, who transmitted 
it to appropriate Congressmen and committees. The 
report outlined a future program for the Library in 
terms of service to the Congress, other federal agen- 
cies, local libraries, learned institutions and organi- 
zations, the business community, and individuals 


and described the kinds of collections which the Li- 
brary ought to maintain.® It is unclear what Con- 
gress thought about this effort and its conclusions 
about the Library’s role—it was never fully consid- 
ered or even discussed with the Librarian. 

Despite Evans’ attempts to explain his plans for 
the Library, Congress never came to share his broad 
view. It is true that appropriations regularly rose 
each year—with the exception of 1948—but these 
increases were largely absorbed by mandatory pay 
hikes and higher prices for books and other materi- 
als over which the Library had no control. Never- 
theless, the Library did not stop growing during the 
Evans years and he was able to initiate, albeit on a 
smaller scale than he would have wished, many of 
the projects he felt were necessary. Evans, it must 
be remembered, was no stranger to austerity meas- 
ures. The Historical Records Survey was one of the 
most cost-effective and efficient programs of the 
wpa and always had to operate within a tight 
budget. 

When President Truman told Evans of his inten- 
tion to appoint him to the librarianship he gave him 





several specific directives. The day after his inter- 
view at the White House, Evans interpreted the 
President’s instructions in a letter to a friend: “He 
[the President] wants the Library to give service to 
Congress, but he wants it also to be ‘the Library of 
the United States’ and give increased service to the 
little libraries all over the country.” ® 

The first of these objectives had been of special 
concern to Evans from the time he had been ap- 
pointed director of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice. Although separate funds had been appropriated 
for service to Congress since 1915 and a separate 
staff had been created for dealing exclusively with 
legislative matters, it was not until 1946 that the 
existence of the Legislative Reference Service as a 
separate unit within the Library and its functions 
and relations to Congress were definitively recog- 
nized by legislation. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, specifically section 203, established “in 
the Library of Congress a separate department to 
be known as the Legislative Reference Service” and 
outlined its activities. The act authorized the ap- 
pointment of senior specialists in agriculture, eco- 
nomics, housing, and other broad fields of interest 
to Congress. These specialists were to prepare ana- 
lytical reports on important policy matters and be 
available to the committees of Congress for con- 
sultation and special assignments. Evans insisted 
that all work for Congress should be of the highest 
quality and completely objective and nonpolitical. 
It was mainly due to the high standards which he 
set that Congress came to rely more and more heav- 
ily on the Library’s services and favored the Legis- 
lative Reference Service with increased appropria- 
tions, proportionately higher than were provided 
for other Library activities. 

Although he had a difficult time in convincing 
Congress, Evans strongly believed, as did President 
Truman, that the Library of Congress was the “Li- 
brary of the United States.” He was certain that his 
conception of the Library’s role was simply a con- 
tinuation of the policies firmly established by his 
predecessors from at least the time of Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford. If anything, Evans’ conception of 
the Library’s role was in worldwide terms. In no 
other area was the enlarged scope of his concerns to 
be as evident as in the development of the 
collections. 

During the MacLeish years, the Library of Con- 
gress had been obliged to direct a large proportion of 


Luther Evans draped in a tribal blanket presented to him 
at a ceremony on the Oklahoma reservation of the Otoe 
Indians in November 1946, Evans had accompanied Julian 
Boyd, Princeton University librarian and editor of the 
Thomas Jefferson Papers, to receive a photostat copy of a 
letter written in French by Jefferson to Chief Standing 
Buffalo in 1806 as a friendly gesture following the Loui- 
stana Purchase. Cornell Capa, Time-Life Picture Agency, 
Copyright Time, Inc. LC-USZ62-58939 


its resources and energies toward assisting the na- 
tional war effort. Special research projects, extended 
services to federal agencies, and even the enor- 
mous task of evacuating sizeable parts of the collec- 
tions to remote storage areas throughout the country 
had diverted the Library’s attention from its more 
traditional activities and curtailed the amounts of 
monies available for the growth of the collections. 
More importantly, the demands placed on the Li- 
brary during these years had revealed large gaps 
and deficiencies in the collections. Evans illustrated 
the problems in an article in the Washington Sun- 
day Star. 
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Luther Evans participating in a ceremony to honor Texas 
war dead in Arlington Cemetery on Corpus Christi Day, 
March 2, 1951. His interest in his native state was only 
one of a broad range of concerns he actively pursued while 
Librarian of Congress. LC-USZ62-58940 


Its [the Library’s] weather data on the Himalayas had 
assisted the air force to cross the “hump” but the want of 
early issues of the Voelkische Beobachter prevented the 
transmission of the first auguries of Naziism, and the fail- 
ure of satisfactory coverage of the plans of European cities 
resulted in the destruction of a few great intel- 
lectual monuments. 


In other words, the lesson which the war has taught us 

is the lesson that, however large our collections may now 
be, they are pitifully and tragically small in comparison 
with the demands of the Nation.” 
Evans personally believed that the Library of Con- 
gress was only half the size it should be to adequately 
perform its national obligatons. Indeed, this was 
perhaps the principal reason for his hefty budget 
requests for fiscal 1947. 

Evans’ assessment of the situation was based on 
his experiences during the war years as well as his 
own investigations. At the request of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, he prepared a study 
of the Library of Congress and other large Ameri- 
can research libraries from 1939 to 1945." He re- 
viewed the activities of these institutions, emphasiz- 
ing collaborative efforts and the great increase in the 
use of the newer technologies such as microfilm and 
motion pictures. He further noted: “The war has 
emphasized how interdependent is the world of 
scholarship and how greatly we had been relying 
upon acquisitions from other countries to support 
advanced research in America.” }* The Library of 
Congress, with the help of military and other gov- 
ernment agents, had been able to maintain a some- 


Luther Evans and Lord Inverchapel, British ambassador 
to the United States, with the Lacock Abbey copy of 
Magna Charta. In gratitude for the Library’s safekeeping 
of the Lincoln Cathedral copy of the Great Charter during 
World War II, the British Museum permitted the loan 
of the Lacock Abbey copy to the Library, where it was 
formally placed on exhibit for two years on Bill of Rights 
Day, December 15, 1946. The Lacock Abbey copy is be- 
lieved to be the only extant perfect copy of the 1225 
charter of King John’s son and successor, Henry III, and 
retains the original green wax seal. It was this copy of 
Magna Charta which was transcribed by Sir William Black- 
stone into his Commentaries (1765), a work which 
greatly influenced the framers of the U.S. Constitution. 
LC-USZ62-58941 
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what steady flow of acquisitions from abroad, but 
it was not nearly enough. 

Evans placed much emphasis on securing mate- 
rials while they were current and obtainable. Blan- 
ket order arrangements with foreign dealers were 
initiated. Priced exchange agreements for the inter- 
national exchange of official publications, and par- 
ticipation in various cooperative arrangements, such 
as the Farmington Plan, all helped fill the Library’s 
shelves with foreign research materials. Another sig- 
nificant activity in this direction was the organiza- 
tion of special projects to microfilm manuscripts and 
other valuable cultural resources in foreign reposi- 
tories. Copies of the manuscript collections in St. 
Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai, selected ar- 
chives of the Japanese Foreign Office, and the offi- 
cial gazettes of the Mexican states were added to 
the Library’s collections and made available to the 
American research community. 

Evans’ efforts were unstinting in making the ba- 
sic documents of foreign cultures available to Amer- 
ican scholars. But he strongly believed that the 
original source materials belonged in the countries 
of their creation. In 1949 Evans announced a pol- 
icy later described in his annual report for 1953 (p. 
12): “the Library would not buy or accept as a gift, 
except under terms that permitted its restitution, 
any document that appeared to have been removed 
from another country in violation of its laws govern- 
ing the protection of cultural resources.” As a conse- 
quence, Evans initiated the restitution of several 
important manuscripts to their countries of origin. 
On Columbus Day 1952 the Library returned a let- 
ter of Christopher Columbus, written in Seville in 
1504, to the Library of the Real Academia de la 
Historia in Madrid, from which it had disappeared 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

Cultural reparation was a principle Evans fol- 
lowed in private as well as public actions. He took 
great satisfaction in delivering to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the director of the British Museum 
“Alice’s Adventures Under Ground,” Lewis Car- 
roll’s handwritten book which was the forerunner 
of his great classic. As a personal gesture, Evans had 
been able to arrange for the purchase of the manu- 
script “Alice’s Adventures” at a public sale with the 
assistance of Lessing J. Rosenwald and A. S. W. 
Rosenbach and other donors of private funds.** 

Although the war period had exposed the weak- 
ness of the foreign materials collections of the Li- 








The Librarian and Mrs. Evans greeting Jodo Neves da 


Fontoura, minister of foreign affairs of Brazil, at a recep- 


tion held in the Hispanic Room of the Library of Con- 
gress for the foreign ministers of the American republics, 
who were meeting in Washington in the spring of 1951. At 
the right is Mauricio Nabuco, Brazilian ambassador to the 
United States. During the Evans administration, numerous 
distinguished foreign visitors were invited to the Library of 
Congress. LC-USP6-1742C 


Luther Evans with a facsimile of Queen Victoria’s 
April 29, 1865, letter of condolence to Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln, written on the occasion of the death of the Presi- 
dent. When Princess Elizabeth visited the Library of Con- 
gress in 1951 she was especially interested in the letter from 
her great-great-grandmother. As a gesture of international 
goodwill, the Library had a facsimile of the letter made 
for Queen Elizabeth II, which Dr. Evans presented at 


Buckingham Palace on November 4, 1952. LC-USP6- 
6659A 





brary, Evans put no less emphasis on the acquisition 
of Americana. Besides relying on the operation of 
the copyright laws and expanding domestic ex- 
change programs, he actively sought and encour- 
aged the receipt of gifts. Among the distinguished 
American collections acquired between 1945 and 
1953 were the papers of Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
Cordell Hull, Frederick Law Olmsted, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, and Owen Wister; musical manuscripts 
of John Philip Sousa and George Gershwin; Alfred 
Whital Stern’s collection of Lincolniana; an early 
motion picture collection presented by Mary Pick- 
ford; and the personal library of President Wood- 
row Wilson. Other gifts received during the Evans 
years which have helped place the Library of Con- 
gress among the most important repositories of our 
cultural heritage were the Giant Bible of Mainz, 
presented by Lessing J. Rosenwald; Leonard Keb- 
ler’s Cervantes collection; the manuscript of W. 
Somerset Maugham’s novel Of Human Bondage; 
the collection of original manuscripts, letters, and 
autographed first editions of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Jean Hersholt; 
and autograph manuscripts and other materials in- 
cluded in the Rachmaninoff Archives, given to the 
Library by the great Russian composer’s widow. 

During the Evans administration, the Library’s 
collections increased an amazing 28 percent, from 
about 24.9 million items on June 30, 1945, to 31.6 
million in mid-1953. This despite congressional re- 
straints on the appropriations available for the 
purchase of Library materials. But the truly out- 
standing feature of the period was the quality of the 
materials acquired. Jt would be difficult to identify 
any comparable stage of the Library’s history in 
which the resources available to serve the nation’s 
research needs were so dramatically and richly 
augmented. 

Evans realized, of course, that increased acqui- 
sitions alone were useless without a concomitant ef- 
fort to process the materials and then make them 
available to users. Not only were the control prob- 
lems intensified by the huge influx of materials dur- 
ing his tenure, but there was a massive backlog of 
unprocessed materials which had accumulated dur- 
ing the war years. Early in his administration, ad- 
dressing a group of midwestern librarians on the 
problems of the Library of Congress, Evans ac- 
knowledged the situation: “I think the controls we 
have had in the past are quite inadequate, not nec- 
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essarily as to quality, but rather as to a combination 
of quality, coverage and timeliness. The cataloging 
and bibliographic work now done in libraries is not 
to be relied upon to give the complete and current 
control of published material which our objective 
requires.” ** 

In order to effect this control, Evans proposed a 
10-year project to eliminate backlogs and provide 
access to the staggering amount of current receipts. 
He was never able to obtain sufficient funds to hire 
the staff to fulfill these objectives and, as a result, 
new methods of simplified cataloging were imple- 
mented. Rules for limited cataloging were adopted 
and many older, lesser used materials were given a 
form of temporary control termed “Priority 4” 
treatment. The adoption of new cataloging arrange- 
ments and changing imbedded habits was not an 
easy task. Addressing a librarians’ conference in 
1946, Evans explained some of the difficulties of 
the catalogers and how he attempted to overcome 
them: 7 

The catalogers have been in a tough psychological spot, 
and have responded sometimes with irritability and poor 
spirit. But the fault was primarily the fault of the admin- 
istrators who failed to give the catalogers a clear idea of 
what their job was—what values they were to relinquish 
to achieve larger production, etc. I am convinced that firm 
and democratically-arrived-at answers to the cataloging 
problems can be found, and that there need be no special 
psychological problems in the cataloging area.15 

Evans was also concerned with developing a ra- 
tionalized set of standards for the description of 
library materials—standards which would be ef- 
fective, simple, and useful to the national library 
community as well as the Library of Congress. With 
the assistance of an advisory committee representing 
varied library interests, the Library issued in 1949 
the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress, a milestone in the codification of li- 
brary processing standards. Aware of the increasing 
importance of special materials, Evans encouraged 
the development of cataloging rules for sound re- 
cordings, motion pictures, filmstrips, books for the 
blind, manuscripts, prints, and photographs. 

American libraries had come to rely heavily on 
the Library’s schedules for the classification of li- 
brary materials. Consequently, much effort was de- 
voted during Evans’ administration to the revision 
and updating of many of them, most notably in the 
fields of medicine and military science. A new sched- 
ule, Class K, for law materials was proposed and, 
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with the aid of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, a start was made in 1952 toward the de- 
velopment of a law classification scheme. 

As a means of providing greater access to the 
cataloging records maintained in card trays at the 
Library of Congress—a need strongly felt by librar- 
ians and researchers—a program to publish the Li- 
brary’s catalog cards in book form was adopted. The 
Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards appeared in 1947, followed by other similar 
catalogs of books and special materials such as films, 
maps, and music. 

Increased attention was also paid to other means 
of bibliographical control. Control of serials received 
first priority. A Serial Record Division was estab- 
lished in 1953 to handle the annual receipt of more 
than two million serial pieces. During the war pe- 
riod these publications had assumed added impor- 
tance for defense-related research and as primary 
sources for keeping abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the fields of science and technology. The 
Library published New Serial Titles, the first sup- 
plement to the Union List of Serials, and, in co- 
operation with other institutions, union lists of news- 
papers of Latin America and the Soviet Union. 

To improve the service of the Library’s expanding 
collections to its users was a prime objective which 
Evans had hoped to attain with increased appropri- 
ations. Although funds were never sufficient for this 
purpose, several modest but significant steps were 
taken to expand reference services. In the eight 
years of Evans’ administration the number of read- 
ers using the Library’s collections nearly doubled, 
with much of the increased demand coming for ma- 
terials dealing with science and technology and 
those areas of the world—such as the Soviet Union, 
East Asia, and Africa—of increasing importance to 
the United States. 

Evans took a personal interest in the establish- 
ment of a science division. The Library already had 
a strong science collection but lacked the specialist 
staff to fully interpret it to users. Thomas Jefferson’s 
personal library, purchased by the Library in 1815, 
contained nearly 500 scientific items. To this modest 
beginning were added the Smithsonian deposit, ini- 
tiated in 1866, the publications of numerous U.S. 
federal agencies, and the materials received by inter- 
national exchange. The Library’s science collections 
were acknowledged as the most diversified, if not the 
largest, in the United States. In 1948, Evans re- 


marked that “. . . the Library feels that it is justi- 
fied in considering itself as the National Library of 
Science as well as the National Library generally.” *¢ 
A small Science Division was finally created in June 
1949 and three years later a Technical Information 
Division was organized to provide research and doc- 
umentation services on contract for the Defense De- 
partment. During this period, Evans also worked 
out an arrangement with the Department of Agri- 
culture Library and the Army Medical Library, rec- 
ognizing these institutions as the national libraries 
in the fields of technical agriculture and clinical 
medicine, respectively. 

Creation of two small divisions, one dealing with 
European affairs and the other with the Slavic coun- 
tries, and the addition of a Korean specialist to the 
staff of the Orientalia Division strengthened the Li- 
brary’s area studies programs. Evans expanded the 
cultural role of the Library by the creation of a 
Folklore Section in the Music Division, the initia- 
tion of a series of recordings of distinguished poets 
and authors reading their works, arranging for the 
public broadcast of the Library’s concerts, and en- 
couraging a broader and more imaginative exhibits 
program. Of special note in the last category was 
the series of exhibits honoring important anniver- 
saries in the history of the states. Other reference 
services encouraged by Evans were various coopera- 
tive bibliographic projects, primarily in support of 
scientific research, and the publication of numerous 
guides on specific subjects and collections. The Cata- 
logue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson, edited by 
E. Millicent Sowerby, was prepared during this 
period. 

A listing of all the activities and achievements of 
the Library of Congress during the Evans years 
would be a lengthy task. Even a cursory perusal of 
the annual reports of the Librarian of Congress 
from 1945 to 1953 reveals that this was a period, 
perhaps unparalleled in the Library’s history, of 
enormous vitality and accomplishment. Verner 
Clapp, Evans’ Chief Assistant Librarian, noted, 
“There is no doubt that it was the personality of 
the Librarian that set the pace of this pressure for 
accomplishment. His own long hours and merciless 
schedule were known to all.” *7 Evans was untiring 
in his efforts to make the Library of Congress an 
exciting place at which to work as well as to ex- 
ploit its full potential in serving its various con- 
stituencies. He expected the staff to be equally 
enthusiastic. 





Evans took special pride in his efforts to encour- 
age the staff and include them as much as possible 
in the management process. He was a firm believer 
in “democratic participation.” Writing as guest col- 
umnist in a local newspaper, Evans stressed the im- 
portance of good morale in achieving high produc- 
tivity and enunciated the three principles on which 
he operated : 


First, the various members of the staff of an organiza- 
tion . . . must be made to feel that there is within the 
group an equality of treatment on the basis of merit for 
all the members of the group. 

There must be no discrimination unrelated to the merits 
of a person’s performance and his attitude based upon dif- 
ferences of sex, or of race, or of religion. 

The second great principle is that all members of the 
group, with variations of degree in terms of differences of 
ability and assignment, should be invited to participate in 
some appropriate way in the process of deciding . . . upon 
the goals of the staff activities, upon the major policies 
of organization and procedure, and upon the major poli- 
cies to be followed in attempting to reach the established 
a 

In my opinion there is also a third, most important, 
basis of staff morale. This is an adequate system of com- 
munication of information to the staff members.” 


As MacLeish’s chief assistant he originated the 
practice of regular meetings with department direc- 


tors and other officers. Later, as Librarian, he ex- 
panded this concept by including staff members at 
all levels in the consultation process. The staff had 
never before been so involved in advisory groups, 
luncheons, and professional associations as they were 
in the Evans years. The Librarian himself kept the 
staff constantly informed of his official activities by 
detailed accounts in the weekly Information Bulle- 
tin. The Library was cited by the Federal Personnel 
Council in 1952 as a paradigm for government agen- 
cies in the application of democratic principles to 
administrative practices. 

Evans approached with equal energy President 
Truman’s second directive, to increase the Library’s 
service to the “little libraries all over the country.” 
Not only by expanding the Library’s cooperative ef- 
forts and consulting on a regular basis with library 
representatives but also by touring the country ex- 
plaining the Library’s activities and services did 
Evans seek to meet this objective. In 1949 he told 
the Texas Friends of Libraries, “One of my chief 
goals since I came to the Library of Congress has 
been to strengthen and increase the services it 
jointly performs with libraries throughout the coun- 
try. . . . I conceive the relationship of the Library 
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of Congress to the public libraries of America as a 
relationship of partners.” *® 

Evans, of course, was sincere in his commitment 
to the strengthening of libraries throughout the na- 
tion but he also realized that the Library of Con- 
gress, because of its limited resources, could not 
provide all the services on a nationwide basis that 
perhaps it should. He strengthened those services of 
the Library of Congress on which the American li- 
brary community had come to rely, such as the card 
distribution program and the National Union Cata- 
log. But he also encouraged the growth of specialized 
collections in individual libraries and the expansion 
of regional programs, and he urged local libraries 
not to rely on the government to build federal 
branch libraries or establish interagency loan cen- 
ters supported by federal funds. He believed the fed- 
eral government should do much more for the 
nation’s libraries, but his own experiences with Con- 
gress had chastened him to the realization that it 
might be wiser to rely on local initiative.?° 

Although not a librarian by education, Evans 
was assiduous in his attention to national library 
activities. The American Library Association, which 
had staunchly and unsuccessfully opposed the ap- 
pointment of his predecessor, was reluctant to stand 
against Evans. The fact that he had been appointed 
from the ranks of the staff—Spofford had been the 
only other Librarian with prior experience in the 
institution—might have helped assuage their fears. 
In any case, Evans was in frequent demand as a 
speaker before various library groups and he was 
always a useful ally in the fight for common goals. 

Librarianship and libraries were not the only 
topics of concern to Evans. He toured the country 
tirelessly and wrote numerous articles forcefully stat- 
ing his views on education, censorship, McCarthy- 
ism, and international cooperation. If one common 
theme or guiding philosophy can be found through- 
out Evans’ expressions it was his belief in the free 
flow of ideas, a concept seriously threatened in the 
mid-20th century. Typical of his concerns were the 
words Evans wrote in 1949: 


We have lived in an age when, in the mouths of vicious, 
perverse and cunning men, false words corrupted and 
degraded and destroyed. It is a duty, perhaps, indeed, the 
principal duty of this generation to restore the dignity, the 
confidence, the influence, the benignity of words. Unless we 
can, we shall be confronted with intellectual and moral 
famine. Starved minds and starved spirits breed totalitar- 
ianism and madness just as bitterly and suddenly and in- 
exorably as do hungry stomachs. Minds can atrophy.™ 
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Luther Evans, chairman of the U.S. National Commission 
for Unesco, goes over the annual meeting agenda with 
Eleanor Roosevelt at the second session, October 3, 1952, 
in Washington. Congress created the commission to advise 
government officials on United Nations activities. United 
Press photograph. LC-USZ62-58937 


And, in 1951, speaking to librarians in California on 
the American situation: 


The most serious threat to free libraries at home is the 
threat of censorship. . . . [The censors] are willing to deny 
the whole concept of freedom in order to strike a blow 
against ideas which they find unwholesome. Such people 
are generally rather emotional and not very well led and 
it is possible, usually, to thwart them with a clear and 
firm statement and the courageous maintenance of prin- 
ciple. This we must do if we are serious about the relation 
of free libraries to a free world.” 
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It was the achievement of international under- 
standing, however, that was to significantly attract 
his attention. From his early interest in the League 
of Nations to his support as Librarian of Congress 
of international cooperative effort, he never lost in- 
terest in international affairs. In November 1945 
MacLeish, as assistant secretary of state, asked 
Evans to be a member of the United States delega- 
tion to the London conference which established the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization as an important component of 
the fledgling United Nations structure. After this 
organization was officially created, Evans served in 
various capacities as delegate to the General Con- 
ference, member of the Executive Board, and mem- 
ber and chairman of the United States National 
Commission for Unesco. As head of the Library of 





Congress, Evans involved the staff in the new or- 
ganization’s activities, particularly in relation to the 
problems of standardization of bibliographical con- 
trols and the development of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention. In addition, he devoted more and 
more of his time to addressing American audiences 
encouraging them to support Unesco and its pro- 
grams for peace. 

In the early 1950’s, Evans was devoting almost 
as much attention to Unesco matters as he was to 
those of the Library of Congress. He believed that 
the programs and purposes of the two institutions 
paralleled each other in so many mutually beneficial 
ways that there was no serious conflict of interest. 
But there was a conflict in the amount of time he 
could spend on the two activities. This problem 
came out into the open during the House Appro- 
priations Committee’s budget hearings in March of 
1952 when Evans was attending a Unesco executive 
board meeting in Paris. Two members of the com- 
mittee, Christopher C. McGrath of New York and 
Walt Horan of Washington, suggested that Evans 
“get another job some place.” Horan bluntly stated, 
“He is not running the Library. Perhaps he should 
be associated with the State Department.” Although 
Clapp, who was representing the Library at the 
hearings, strongly defended Evans as a man who 
worked 18 hours a day and weekends and kept in 
constant touch with the Library during his absences, 
some Congressmen were never completely convinced 
that Evans was effectively fulfilling his responsibili- 
ties on Capitol Hill.” 

It did not come as a total surprise 15 months after 
the McGrath-Horan attacks when Evans decided to 
devote his full energies to the cause of Unesco. On 
July 1, 1953, at an extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, he was elected as the third direc- 
tor-general of Unesco and tendered his resignation 
to President Eisenhower to be effective July 5. 

Evans’ term as director-general from 1953 to 
1958 came at a critical point in Unesco’s develop- 
ment. He had been preceded by two eminent per- 
sonalities, Julian Huxley, British scientist and in- 
tellectual, and Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexican diplo- 
mat, educator, and writer. Although both these men 
lent their great personal prestige to the develop- 
ment of the organization and significantly laid its 
ideological foundation, neither of them was particu- 
larly effective at management and coordination. So, 
Evans’ experience of nearly 20 years as a profes- 
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sional administrator weighed heavily in favor of his 
appointment even though there was strong opposi- 
tion to him as an American citizen. At that time 
Americans headed four of the other specialized 
United Nations agencies and many member states 
feared the direction of United States policies during 
the McCarthy period. 

Evans’ years as director-general were marked by 
efficient administration, close personal liaison with 
the member states, and the launching of several ma- 
jor programs. Although no less committed to the 
ideals of Unesco than his predecessors, he was less 
ambitious in his proposals and stressed long-range 
needs rather than dramatic crash programs. In his 
presentation speech before the UN General Assem- 
bly he expressed his approach, emphasizing a new 
focus on indirect action: 

It is fair to say that . .. Unesco’s budget does not allow 
it to abolish illiteracy everywhere or to make the benefits 
of science or of culture available to all people by direct 
means. Some direct action we can take as, for example, 
when we train groups of selected fundamental education 
workers to train larger groups in their own countries. . . 
but our main line of action consists in facilitating and 
stimulating government action by our member States. . . .* 

Evans applied many of the same techniques of 
administration which had proved successful at the 
Library of Congress. He encouraged democratic 
participation at both the headquarters level and 
through the use of an elaborate structure of out- 
side advisory committees and professional consul- 
tants. But working with an international staff 
presented new kinds of difficulties. 

Throughout his administration he was confronted 
with the need to balance the rights of the Ameri- 
can members of the Unesco staff with the loyalty 
procedures and orders issued from Washington. He 
had to decide which qualities were most important 
in the organization’s personnel. Reviewing in 1963 
some of the management problems of Unesco, he 
stated : 

It is my view that Westerners have grossly exaggerated 
the priorities deserved by efficiency, good organization, 
clear procedures, clear definitions of authority, limited 
span of control, and similar criteria. More emphasis should 
be given to the important target; namely, achieving a sit- 
uation as to personnel that permits the right attitudes and 
ideas to govern the operations. At the stage it had 
reached ten years ago, what Unesco really needed was 
a good representation in its work of the different ideas, 
attitudes, and cultural approaches existent in the mem- 
ber states. 
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. a wide representation of the inefficient and under- 
developed peoples in the secretariat is absolutely essen- 
tial to the good of the Organization.” 

A significant innovation in Unesco’s programs 
under Evans was agreement to the concept of major 
projects. Involving a number of countries and vari- 
ous disciplines and extending over many years, these 
projects differed significantly from the more tra- 
ditional programs of the agency. In 1957 work 
began on three major projects—arid zone scientific 
research, Latin American rural education, and 
East-West cultural exchange. 

Other achievements of Unesco from 1953 to 
1958 were the 1956 agreement on the protection 
of cultural property in the event of war; the addi- 
tion of a new area of concern—the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy; closer cooperation with other 
UN agency projects, such as the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; the integration of the 
Soviet Union into the organization’s activities; 
and the establishment of the Universal Copyright 


korean schools 


Luther Evans, director-general 
of Unesco from 1953 to 1958, 
presents a gift of $24,000 to 
John B. Coulter, agent-general 
of the UN Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, at a ceremony on 
October 12, 1954, at the UN 
Headquarters in New York. 
Unesco and the UN Women’s 
Guild collected these funds to 
establish a children’s ward in 
Korea for war casualties. Also 
present at the ceremony were, 
back row, left to right: Benjamin 
Cohen, assistant secretary-gen- 
eral of the United Nations, in 
charge of public information, 
Mrs. Honorio Roight, president 
of the UN Women’s Guild, and 
Ben C. Limb, permanent ob- 
server of Korea to the United 
Nations. Courtesy of the United 
Nations. 


Convention *° Evans took special pride in the last 
accomplishment, for he had long worked for its 
creation as a member of the United States National 
Commission for Unesco. 

In his post-Unesco years, Evans has continued 
to lend his expertise and exuberance to numerous 
projects and organizations concerned with interna- 
tional peace, libraries, and education. Immediately 
after returning from Paris he attempted to spend 
a few years of relaxation in Texas, but he was soon 
called upon to serve as a consultant for the inter- 
national studies program at his alma mater in 
Austin. In 1959 he became director of a study of 
federal department libraries for the Brookings In- 
stitution. The final report of the study *? recom- 
mended among other things the transfer of the 
Library of Congress, except for the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, to the executive branch and the 
establishment of a Federal Library Council. Only 
the latter has become a reality, in the form of the 
Federal Library Committee, which works toward 





improved coordination and planning among the 
libraries of the federal government. 

After directing another project—this one con- 
cerning the educational implications of automation 
for the National Education Association—Evans re- 
turned to academia in 1962 as the director of the 
international and legal collections at Columbia 
University. He devoted much of his attention there 
to the development of a new library serving the 
School of International Affairs and retired in 1971 
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from his position as director of the international 
collections. Retirement is hardly the correct word 
for Luther Evans’ current status. As president of 
World Federalists U.S.A. and an active participant 
in such groups as U.S. People for the United Na- 
tions and the U.S. Committee for Refugees, he is 
still striving to promote peace and international 
goodwill. He will not be content until he is assured 
that the United States has found its proper place 
in “the new world.” 
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Lawrence Quincy Mumford 


Twenty Years of Progress 


by Benjamin E. Powell 


Monday, September 12, 1921, dawned clear and 
bright in Pitt County, N.C., as Lawrence Quincy 
Mumford prepared to leave the village of Hanrahan 
and his father’s farm for Durham and Trinity Col- 
lege. Most of the tobacco was in, but the cotton and 
corn remained to be harvested. Normally, Quincy 
picked cotton and pulled corn in afternoons after 
school and on Saturdays, so the farm would be 
short one hand for the fall harvest, and Grifton 
High School would be without its most gifted orator 
and debater. As Mumford climbed aboard the Nor- 
folk and Southern passenger train in Greenville, the 
county seat, with a tuition scholarship to Trinity in 
one pocket and his latest high school medals in the 
other, his thoughts and hopes for the future did not 
include having his name engraved in stone in Wash- 
ington as the eleventh Librarian of Congress. He 
was following his brother Grover, who was gradu- 
ated the previous year, to the small Methodist Col- 
lege which would shortly become Duke University. 
His immediate goal was receiving a college educa- 
tion in preparation for a teaching position; a career 
in law might come later. 

Changing to the Southern Railroad in Raleigh, 
the state capital, Mumford arrived in Durham late 
that afternoon. Durham, then a town of about 


20,000 inhabitants, was a major tobacco manufac- 
turing center. The streetcar, crowded with freshmen 
and returning upperclassmen, took Mumford along 
Main Street from the station to the college and 
passed the manufacturing plant and storage ware- 
houses of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company. 
From the open windows of the plant drifted the 
odor of tobacco being processed, a sweet redolence 
not unlike the aroma from a barn of curing Pitt 
County tobacco. In the 1920’s tobacco curing re- 
quired constant attention day and night, and Quin- 
cy took his turn staying all night at the barn to en- 
sure that the proper temperature was maintained. 
Since the duties never completely occupied the at- 
tendant’s time, frequently in the evenings friends 
would drop by for a game of cards, banjo strumming 
and singing, or a neighborly visit. As the car rocked 
along between the complex of buildings made fa- 
mous by Chesterfield cigarettes, Quincy must have 


L. Quincy Mumford in his tenth year as Librarian of 
Congress. Photograph courtesy of Harris and Ewing. 
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The Phi Beta Kappa group in Mumford’s senior year at 


Duke University, from The Chanticleer of 1925. Julian P. 
Boyd, professor of history at Princeton University and 
editor of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, appears on the 
left, the third from the top. He is currently serving on the 
Library of Congress American Revolution Bicentennial 
Program Advisory Committee. 


remembered the old tobacco barn with a touch of 
homesickness. 

Born in Hanrahan in Pitt County, N.C., on De- 
cember 11, 1903, Lawrence Quincy Mumford was 
one of 10 children of Jacob Edward and Emma 
Luvenia Stocks Mumford.? In the coastal plain 
region of North Carolina, Pitt County has long been 
a prosperous farming area where cotton, corn, and 
tobacco are the principal crops. Jacob Mumford was 
a successful tobacco farmer who depended heavily 
upon his family to help cultivate and harvest the 
crops. Although each son’s departure for college re- 
duced his work force, he shared his wife’s determi- 
nation that every child in the family who wished a 
college education should be allowed to have it. 
Quincy worked regularly on the farm when school 
was not in session, but during slack periods—rainy 
days and after the crops were “laid by”—he assisted 


at the Hanrahan post office, which was run by his 
sister and brother-in-law in one of the two stores in 
the crossroads village. 

Until Mumford went to high school in Grifton, 
three miles away, he attended a one-room—later 
two-room—school in Hanrahan. Neither the ele- 
mentary school nor the high school had a library, 
and the nearest public library was 75 miles away in 
Raleigh. The reading material available to him, 
therefore, was generally limited to school texts. Not 
until he enrolled in Trinity College did he have ac- 
cess to many books. However, material for debates 
and orations was available in the high school or 
through the extension division of the University of 
North Carolina. Quincy exploited these sources and 
became an outstanding debater and orator in Grifton 
High School, where he won school and district hon- 
ors as well as the praise of his teachers and peers. 
He played baseball in high school and later devel- 
oped a passable game of tennis. A left-hander all 
the way, he could have capitalized more upon his 
port-side delivery but chose instead to participate 
in other extracurricular activities as he maintained a 
brilliant academic record.° 

At Trinity, where literary societies still played 
large roles in the academic and social life of the 
campus, new male students were expected to visit 
each of the two societies on the first two Saturday 
nights of the school term. Those wishing to join a 
society then indicated a choice between Columbia 
and Hesperia. Mumford joined the Hesperian So- 
ciety to which his older brother had belonged and 
immediately entered into its activities. He partic- 
ipated in three debates his freshman year, winning 
the coveted Freshman Debater’s Medal, three his 
sophomore year, and two during his junior year. He 
began to appear more frequently as an extempo- 
raneous speaker his last two years, speaking nine 
times on topics ranging from “How I Profit From 
My Swimming Lessons” to “Reaction and Peace.” 
The frequency and quality of his activity in the so- 
ciety’s programs persuaded the Hesperians to award 
him the Hugh Lyon Carr Medal for excellence in 
public speaking and debating in his senior year. 
Mumford’s leadership in the society was not con- 
fined to debating and public speaking. During his 
four undergraduate years he served as secretary, 
historian, vice president, and president and repre- 
sented Hesperia on the board of the Chronicle, the 
student newspaper, which in those days was directed 





by the two societies.* His proclivity for entertaining, 
which enlivened social gatherings at conferences of 
librarians through the years, was commented upon 
in the Chronicle of April 4, 1925, after he spoke on 
the solemn topic of “Honesty,” as one of several 
extemporaneous speakers to perform at a meeting 
of the Hesperian Society. Only his use of “scandal- 
ous illustrations,” the reporter wrote, prevented the 
session from putting the members to sleep. 
Mumford’s activities and honors outside the so- 
ciety, except for his participation in dramatics, were 
associated mainly with scholarship. Before grad- 
uating magna cum laude in 1925, he won freshman 
and sophomore honors, sophomore and junior 
scholarships, and membership in the Physics Club 
and 9019, an honorary scholastic society open to ris- 
ing juniors in the university. He was among 10 
members of his class elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
the end of three years. In his senior year he became 
a member of the Bachelors Club, a local social 
fraternity whose roster included several undergrad- 
uates distinguished for leadership in student ac- 
tivities, scholarship, and athletics. The college lacked 
a highly developed drama department, but a tal- 
ented volunteer director enabled a few plays to be 
presented each year. The opportunity for student 
participation, therefore, was limited. Quincy tried 
out occasionally and in his senior year was selected 
to play the roles of the marquis de Mirepoix in 
Monsieur Beaucaire and Bellerese in a widely ac- 
claimed production of Cyrano de Bergerac.® 
Creation of the Duke Endowment by James 
Buchanan Duke in December 1924 with a gift of 
$80 million led to the establishment of Duke Uni- 
versity around the 86-year-old college. New schools 
of theology, medicine, forestry, and engineering and 
the formal organization of a graduate school de- 
manded that the college library of 75,000 volumes 
be strengthened as expeditiously as possible. Library 
development envisioned growth of staff as well as 
teaching and research materials. Mumford, who 
had worked in the library for three years as a stu- 
dent assistant, was encouraged to accept a full-time 
position in the library while studying for a master’s 
degree. He had not yet considered librarianship as a 
possible career, but during the next year he learned 
much about the opportunities for bright young men 
in university librarianship from Louis T. Ibbotson, 
assistant librarian, who recently had received a 
degree from Columbia University’s School of 
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Library Service. He could scarcely refuse the ap- 
pointment, since it would enable him to earn a 
master’s degree, thus improving his opportunity for 
a teaching position—his goal when he entered col- 
lege—while allowing him to decide whether he 
wished to enter librarianship. For his master’s study, 
which could have been pursued in education, 
English, or physics, he chose English. In the spring 
of 1928 Mumford presented his completed thesis 
entitled “Recognition and Discovery in the Com- 
edies of Shakespeare.” ® 

In the fall of the same year, Mumford had com- 
pleted arrangements to enter the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University. While he made no 
commitment to return to Duke upon completion of 
his studies, he was assured a position, and his col- 
leagues hoped he would return. Actually, Mumford 


This illustration of the Bachelors’ Club appeared in 1926 in 
The Chanticleer, during Mumford’s first year in graduate 
school. 
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debated with himself throughout the summer 
whether to choose librarianship as a career. Even 
the thought of teaching had been discarded for the 
moment. Only a few days before leaving for Colum- 
bia he conferred with tobacco officials about a posi- 
tion in one of the local plants or perhaps in a plant 
abroad. College acquaintances employed in the in- 
dustry were then in Turkey, where much of the 
tobacco indispensable for the blends was grown. The 
requirement that employees agree to remain over- 
seas for a stipulated period probably discouraged 
him from pursuing a career in tobacco. So, in Sep- 
tember 1928 he joined a group of young men and 
women—-several of whom were to achieve distinc- 
tion in librarianship—in East Hall, the small red 
brick building which then served as the administra- 
tive center for the School of Library Service. He 
worked part-time in the school library, mostly nights 
and weekends, minding the desk, charging out books, 
shelving books, and the like. Some of his own assign- 
ments could be completed while on duty. 


Years at the New York Public Library, 1929-45 


Mumford was strongly attracted by New York 
City and the New York Public Library. In the spring 
of 1929 he accepted an offer from Keyes Metcalf to 
join the staff at Fifth Avenue and 42d Street. He 
began, as have so many distinguished librarians 
through the years, as a reference assistant in the 
General Information Division on the third floor. For 
two years he answered questions across the desk 
and by phone, assisted with use of the card catalog, 
and directed patrons to information elsewhere in 
the library. No other library post in this country 
provides the beginning professional librarian wider 
knowledge of the kinds of information scholars, re- 
search workers, and students seek or greater famili- 
arity with a broad range of sources of information. 
Mumford’s decision to work for the New York 
Public Library remained a happy one for him and 
the library, and increasingly he shared responsibility 
for the administration of that great institution dur- 
ing his 16-year tenure.” 

Shortly after he joined the staff, Quincy met 
Permelia Catherine Stevens, a children’s librarian 
in the NypPL system. They were married on October 
4, 1930. Pam, who is remembered fondly by many 
librarians and acquaintances of the Mumfords as a 
friendly and gracious hostess, died in 1961. Their 
only child, Kathryn, attended the University of 


Michigan and Mt. Holyoke College; she is now Mrs. 
Lawrence Deane. Later, on November 28, 1969, 
Quincy married Mrs. Betsy Perrin Fox. 

At Mumford’s confirmation hearing in the Sen- 
ate, Metcalf said that he had met Mumford more 
than 25 years before when Mumford was studying at 
Columbia and Metcalf was in charge of the central 
building of the New York Public Library. 

I offered him his first position after he completed his 
training, and he started out by doing general reference 
work at the library’s information desk. The quality of his 
work was such that, 4 years later when a general admin- 
istrative assistant was needed in the office, Mumford was 
selected. Three years later when the largest and most com- 
plex division of the library, the catalog division, needed a 
new chief, he was chosen. . . . In both positions, Mr. Mum- 
ford’s success was outstanding. ... in 1940, I was a 
member of a group that was called in to advise the 
Librarian of Congress on the Library’s reorganization. We 
arranged to have Mumford lent for a year . . . to the 
Library of Congress to reorganize the processing depart- 
ment, the largest, and again the most complex, single 
department in this Library. He did this difficult and 
intricate job with the most conspicuous success and then 
went back to New York where, in 1943, he became co- 
ordinator of the general public services in the big building 
at 42d Street and Fifth Avenue. 

In a quiet way he is a man of forcefulness who gets 
things done. I do not hesitate to recommend him whole- 
heartedly for the position for which he has been nom- 
inated by the President.* 

Metcalf also said he considered Mumford the 
best judge of people he had ever known. His ad- 
miration and respect for Mumford’s ability were 
shared by his distinguished colleagues Harry M. 
Lydenberg and Paul North Rice, both of whom had 
served as head of the Reference Division of the New 
York Public Library and president of the American 
Library Association. 

In the quiet, effective manner that characterized 
Mumford throughout his professional career, he 
assumed successively the positions noted by Metcalf. 
His experience in the nerve center of the library, 
the Main Information Desk, equipped him ad- 
mirably for participating in formulation of policy 
for administering the library and directing the ac- 
tivities of such departments as Cataloging and Prep- 
arations, both closely associated with user access to 
materials. It was his aim, he said, “to see that readers 
obtained the assistance and information which they 
desire, and to emphasize constantly the importance 
of courteous service.” ® 

As chief of Preparations, Mumford organized 


procedures and devised methods of expediting the 





hundreds of thousands of publications in all lan- 
guages that flowed into the library. The director of 
such a program must understand how much infor- 
mation the user needs for each title in the public 
catalog and the maximum the library can afford 
to provide, while making materials available ex- 
peditiously and at low cost. Some scholarly and 
experienced catalogers want the users’ finding list 
to be a complete bibliographical record, and a 
supervisor who can direct changes requiring aban- 
donment of a long-standing philosophy must have 
the respect and confidence of his staff. Mumford’s 
sound knowledge of all aspects of acquisitions and 
cataloging and his demonstrated concern about 
staff problems enabled him to convince his col- 
leagues of the practicality and necessity of the 
changes he proposed. As a consequence, processing 
procedures were simplified and improved, result- 
ing in substantially increased 
economies in time and money. 
During 1943 and 1944 Mumford served the New 
York Public Library as coordinator of the general 
services divisions, with responsibility for seeing that 
services were maintained at a high level notwith- 
standing wartime inroads upon the staff. The li- 
brary was giving extensive assistance to the armed 
forces and other governmental agencies, and it 
was imperative that, despite the shortage of man- 
power, there be no breakdown in assistance to the 
public. During this period Mumford also assisted in 
the planning of an extension to the main building 
to provide more space for users and books. 
Mumford’s varied experience in New York was 
considerably strengthened and extended from Sep- 
tember 1940 to August 1941, when he took a leave 
of absence to reorganize and coordinate the proc- 
essing divisions of the Library of Congress shortly 
after the end of Herbert Putnam’s 40-year term as 
Librarian. Despite Putnam’s distinguished leader- 
ship, the organization and procedures of the Li- 
brary needed overhauling. Not only was the span of 
control excessive, with 34 division officers reporting 
directly to the Librarian, but about 1.5 million of 
the estimated collection of 5.8 million volumes and 
pamphlets in the Library had not been fully proc- 
essed and were not represented in the Main Cata- 
log.1° Archibald MacLeish’s advisers singled out 
Quincy Mumford as librarianship’s ablest man in 


production and 


the area of cataloging and processing. 
During this period, Mumford, with the coopera- 
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tion and support of the administration and the 
entire staff of the Library of Congress, suc- 
ceeded in revising the processing methods and 
procedures and streamlining the flow of work, 
In effecting the recommended reorganization, the 
capabilities of hundreds of staff members had to be 
reevaluated to fit them into positions where they 
could be most effective. Among the results were 300 
appointments and promotions and a substantial 
increase in the number of volumes processed.** In 
the Librarian’s 1941 annual report, Archibald 
MacLeish said of these recommended changes: “Mr. 
Mumford has effected a minor—perhaps a 
major—miracle in the Processing Department, 
where he has not only administered the reorgani- 
zation of the divisions involved, but directed as 
well the renovation and improvement of many of 
the basic technical procedures.” ** 

Mumford reported that the Processing Depart- 
ment was reorganized to bring into it all divisions of 
the Library that previously had been engaged in 
processing books, pamphlets, and other materials 
and distributing printed cards. To move toward the 
objective of processing adequately and expeditiously 
as much as possible, new procedures for invoices 
and vouchers were adopted, a central serials file 
was created for recording at one point all incoming 
serials, and a central process file containing a rec- 
ord of all books on order or in the catalog process 
was estabished. Administration of cataloging was 
reorganized to abandon the two divisions of cata- 
loging and classification in favor of three: Descrip- 
tive Cataloging, Subject Cataloging, and Catalog 
Preparation and Maintenance. The functions of 
cataloging that previously had rested in the Card 
Division were transferred to Cataloging.** 


Service at the Cleveland Public Library, 1945-54 


As the trustees of the Cleveland Public Library 
began to search for an assistant director who might 
succeed Director Clarence Metcalf upon his retire- 
ment a few years hence, they found Mumford to be 
a logical candidate. There were few men of his stat- 
ure whose experience encompassed all aspects of 
administration in a major research library: infor- 
mation and reference, acquisition and cataloging, 
work with personnel, planning, and participation in 
high-level decisions. 

During Mumford’s nine years in Cleveland, the 
budget of the library was increased 92 percent. As 
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assistant director, one of his first responsibilities was 
to study the processing activities which were dis- 
persed among four departments. He was at home 
with such problems, since he had wrestled success- 
fully with similar challenges not only at New York 
Public and the Library of Congress but also at Co- 
lumbia University and the Army Medical Library. 
From the beginning he assisted in preparing the 
overall budget and generally was responsible for 
presenting it to the County Budget Commission. 

Upon Mumford’s appointment as director of the 
Cleveland Public Library, his thoughts and philos- 
ophy concerning the function of a great public re- 
search library were expressed in the November 7, 
1950, issue of the Cleveland News: “The first func- 
tion should be as a reliable center of information 
and an educational agency. It must supplement 
schools . . . [and] provide a means of learning 
from the cradle to the grave.” The library’s respon- 
sibility is “to acquaint people with the library and to 
take the library to them. We must find more 
and more ways to do the latter. If we find television 
can be used to help sell the library, I am for it.” 
While promoting the kind of service the library had 
given over the years, Mumford hoped to publicize 
the library and its facilities on some kind of televi- 
sion program which would describe books as im- 
portant to satisfactory living.*‘ 

Describing the new director as dapper and neat- 
ly groomed, the News reported on November 8: 
“The Cleveland Public Library seems assured of 
continuing good performance and progress with 
[the] appointment of L. Quincy Mumford. The 
assistant director, who came here five years ago, is 
intimately acquainted with the administrative prob- 
lems of this nationally-known institution, and is a 
man with a positive concept of the library system’s 
importance.” 

Although the library’s budget was increased dur- 
ing Mumford’s administration, funds did not permit 
expansion of the main library or construction of an 
annex for housing little-used books and some non- 
public services for which plans had been prepared by 
the director and his staff. Available funds were used, 
however, for improving salary schedules to meet 
changing conditions. Since these adjustments were 
not sufficient to satisfy all of the director’s recom- 
mendations, Mumford compensated for this to some 
degree by improving vacation and sick leave bene- 
fits and by allowing the staff more input in policy 
at the advisory level. Meanwhile, services were ex- 


tensively publicized through television, and the lend- 
ing of materials was increased by the establishment 
of a new branch and the institution of two large 
bookmobiles. The television programs initiated in 
1951, estimated to reach an audience of 60,000 per- 
sons, were successful in their purpose, which was “to 
acquaint the community more fully with the re- 
sources of the library and to carry educational con- 
tent to viewers on a variety of subjects within the 
framework of books.” *° Mumford regarded the 
improvement of the financial status of the library, 
in which his ability to deal with appropriating 
bodies played a large part, his rapport with the 
board of trustees, the increases in staff salaries, his 
relationship with the union, the extension of serv- 
ices through branches and bookmobiles, the in- 
auguration of a film circuit and a new charging sys- 
tem, and the general growth in public awareness of 
the library as some of his major accomplishments at 
Cleveland. 

Despite the impact of the early years of inflation 
which followed World War II, Mumford was ad- 
ministering the Cleveland Public Library with the 
kind of leadership provided by two of his predeces- 
sors, William Howard Brett and Linda Eastman, 
when he was nominated for the post of Librarian of 
Congress in 1954. His professional interests and 
participation in the life of the city were evidence of 
the rapport he shared with professional colleagues 
and his acceptance by the community at large. He 
was elected president of the Cleveland Library 
Club, 1946-47, the Ohio Library Association, 1947- 
48, the Library Committee of the Ohio Post-war 
Planning Commission, 1947-48, and the Executive 
Committee of the Cleveland Occupational Planning 
Commission, 1950-51. Other memberships which 
brought him in close association with the business 
and social leadership of the city included the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cheshire Cheese Club, 
the Mid-Day Club, the Cleveland City Club, and 
the Torch Club.*® 

During his years in Cleveland, Mumford’s ac- 
tivities and responsibilities in the American Library 
Association, which he joined in 1932, were increased 
as he assumed the chairmanship of such commit- 
tees as Photographic Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials (1944-46) and Federal Relations (1950-52) 
and the Audiovisual Board (1952-53). When 
ata held its annual conference in Cleveland in 
1950, Mumford acted as the local chairman. Mean- 





while he had been a director of the Film Council of 
America and the Great Books Foundation. These 
activities, together with his articles in professional 
journals and his participation in national and re- 
gional conferences, brought him to the attention of 
the nominating committee of aLa and to the presi- 
dency of the association in 1954-55. 

Mumford’s election to the presidency of the associ- 
tion over Francis St. John, the director of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, who appeared to be fa- 
vored in the race, indicated the respect for him that 
existed at all levels in the profession. St. John had 
been more frequently in the limelight and had 
created a favorable image, but Quincy’s name was 
familiar to the multitude of members engaged in 
cataloging and acquisition and to reference li- 
brarians and public library administrators, all of 
whom knew of his solid contributions in New York, 
Washington, and Cleveland. As president of the 
association, Mumford emphasized the role of the 
library in education and the stimulus ALA should 
give libraries and librarians in promoting reading 
and learning. 


Library of Congress, 1954-74 


Quincy Mumford was the first professionally 
trained librarian to become Librarian of Congress. 
Nominated by President Eisenhower on April 22, 
1954, and confirmed by the Senate on July 29, he 
was sworn in and assumed his duties on September 1, 
two months after accepting the gavel as president of 
the American Library Association. Mumford fol- 
lowed Librarians Luther H. Evans, 1945-53, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, 1939-44, and Herbert Putnam, 
who directed the Library with a tight rein from 
1899 to 1939. 

Congress was proud of the Library and thought 
of it as its own. Those appointed to administer the 
Library were expected to be mindful of that special 
relationship and to be willing to give the highest 
priority to the needs of Congress. Putnam enjoyed 
an easy rapport with Congress until his last decade 
in office, but neither MacLeish nor Evans made 
special efforts to cultivate friendly relationships. 
Moreover, their outside activities diverted much of 
their time from Library of Congress business. 
MacLeish, who had been opposed by professional li- 
brarians but quickly accepted by them after assum- 
ing office, was delegated increasingly by President 
Roosevelt to represent him in affairs of state: first 
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as director of the Office of Facts and Figures, then 
as assistant director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, and later as representative to the 
early meetings of Unesco. When finally he was 
named assistant secretary of state, he resigned the 
librarianship. Evans, who had been Chief Assistant 
Librarian under MacLeish, likewise was increasingly 
absent from his office and Washington on matters 
having no immediate relationship to the Library. He 
resigned in 1953 to become director-general of 
Unesco. As a consequence, relations between the 
Library and Congress deteriorated until finally sup- 
port for the Library suffered. 

Congress wanted Evans’ successor to be more re- 
sponsive to its needs and to devote his full time to 
his duties. That was apparent in the questions asked 
Mumford in his appearance before the Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee for confirmation 
hearings. One of the questions was, “. . . if you 
found that the Library of Congress was neglecting 
its primary duty—that for which it was estab- 
lished—that of service to the Congress, and was 
going into other fields to the detriment of Congress, 
you would be willing to correct that situation?” 2" 

Mumford understood from the beginning that 
one immediate aspect of his responsibility as Li- 
brarian of Congress was to restore the confidence 
of Congress in the Library and its administrators. 
His responses satisfied the committee, and published 
expressions concerning his appointment were favor- 
able. He was approved by librarians and spokesmen 
for the world of books and publishing. The Ohio 
delegation to Congress recommended him strongly. 
Representative Frances P. Bolton of Ohio said of 
him: 

L. Quincy Mumford [is] a man of great capacity and 
experience. We in Cleveland are regretting our loss. But 
we rejoice that in this larger service he will go from 
strength to strength. 

There is no doubt but there is need of a very real 
housecleaning in the Library of Congress . . . the Library 
has fallen into patterns of inefficient and unwise opera- 
tions. Good organization and economic use of staff will 
be welcomed by all who use its facilities.” 

Representative Bolton made the above remarks 
while presenting for inclusion in the Congressional 
Record an editorial from Publishers’ Weekly prais- 
ing the selection of Mumford for the post: 

The functions and influence of the library have been 


steadily broadened in this century. . . . This broadened 
conception of the functions of the library which are so 
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firmly imbedded in the L.C. practice came under question 
when Congress recently opposed the requested appropria- 
tions for the library. The review of the facts and func- 
tions of the library which this aroused gave opportunity 
for vigorous restatements of what the country has come 
to expect of its national library. 

Quincy Mumford is well versed in the best traditions 
of the American library and can be relied on to maintain 
and extend further the broad usefulness of the insti- 
tution he is to direct. . . . The thousands of librarians 
who sustain the standards of professional American li- 
brarianship have put their stamp of approval on his com- 
petence and vision by electing him president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.” 

Librarians generally favored Mumford. Never- 
theless, among the leadership of the Association 
of Research Libraries, consisting predominantly 
of directors of university libraries, there was 
a wait-and-see attitude. Mumford was not a uni- 
versity librarian, and the Cleveland Public Library 
was not a member of their association, so he was not 
well known to the university group. The Library of 
Congress assumed a leadership role under MacLeish 
and Evans in attempting to resolve problems 
of concern to research libraries. They were able to 
make commitments which seemed to be natural re- 
sponsibilities of the national library but which would 
have been beyond the capabilities of a university 
library. Leaders of ARL were apprehensive that 
Mumford might be cautious about offering the 
facilities and the influence of the Library of Con- 
gress in national and international librarianship to 
head up new bibliographical and acquisition proj- 
ects of interest to all the nation’s libraries. 

It appeared to participants that there was in- 
deed less Library of Congress leadership in the 
discussions at ARL meetings after Mumford’s con- 
firmation. He seldom took the floor to commit the 
Library or to encourage creating projects that could 
not develop effectively without its active involve- 
ment. Nevertheless, a backward look at the period 
1954-74 reveals that the Library of Congress did 
continue to provide much of the kind of leader- 
ship and support that had characterized earlier 
years. The principal differences, apparently, were 
that Mumford seldom made commitments without 
discussing their implications with his associates, 
and this generally was done back in Washington 
with the pertinent facts before them. 

The attitude of Congress toward the Library was 
apparent in the very first budget hearing after 
Mumford’s appointment was announced. Repre- 


sentative Walter Horan, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, interrupted the 
hearings on May 10, 1954, at which the Library of 
Congress was ably represented by Acting Librarian 
Verner W. Clapp and several of his colleagues, to 
express dissatisfaction with the budget presentation. 
He requested that Mumford, not yet confirmed, 
appear before the subcommittee on May 12. He 
also requested that the Library staff present, on the 
same day, a detailed picture of appropriations and 
expenditures by division for the last five years, 
together with a stronger justification for the desired 
increases.”° 

Mumford attended the continued session on the 
12th and was warmly welcomed. He confined his 
remarks, however, to a declaration that during the 
coming year he would study the operations and obli- 
gations of the Library. Since Chairman Horan had 
requested that the numerous laws relating to the 
Library of Congress be codified to disclose more 
clearly what Congress and the nation should expect 
of it, Mumford assured him that he would give the 
matter his attention. Among the questions from 
members of the subcommittee which were to recur 
year after year were: Why are so many new people 
needed? Why is obsolete material of benefit to no 


one acquired and retained? When can arrearages in 
cataloging be eliminated? And how are study rooms 
in the library assigned ? ** But the atmosphere, gener- 
ally, was friendly at this and at subsequent hearings. 
In the first 10 years of Mumford’s administration, 


appropriations increased from $9,399,736 to 
$24,081,800, and the staff, including those on sal- 
aries transferred from other agencies, increased from 
2,459 to 3,390. Representative Frank T. Bow of 
Ohio asked in 1957 when the Library of Congress 
could be expected to reduce some of its requests. 
Munford replied that he would be remiss if he did 
not present the needs as seen. He emphasized that 
everything requested was needed.”* The Library of 
Congress must grow, he said, “to meet its responsi- 
bilities for service to the Congress, to Government 
agencies, and to the public.” The issues with which 
Congress deals change constantly, and Mumford 
believed that the Library of Congress should have 
research materials covering these issues, and, once 
acquired, they should be preserved.?* 

The subcommittee queried Mumford often in the 
early 1960’s about automation and electronics and 
how the Library of Congress expected to utilize the 





new technology. In the 1963 hearings, Senator Mike 
Monroney was concerned about job discrimination 
and fair employment practices in the Library.** The 
next year he reminded Mumford that the current 
request more than doubled that of 1957. He could 
understand why this would be true in a space or mis- 
sile program, but why in a library? ** Moreover, he 
and his colleagues were annoyed by a recent article 
in Saturday Review which suggested that the Li- 
brary of Congress was being neglected by Congress. 
The writer declared that Congress’ apparent lack 
of interest in and neglect of the Library, as indicated 
in its reduction of requested appropriations and in 
its indecision about the third building, should not be 
charged specifically against Congress, the Joint 
Committee on the Library, or the subcommittee on 
Appropriations, but rather against the organization 
in Congress on which the Library is based. Policy 
guidance, he said, comes from one committee, ap- 
propriations from another, and the new building de- 
cision from yet another. He gave special praise to 
Senators B. Everett Jordan of North Carolina and 
Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island but thought that the 
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committee as a whole gave the Library too little time 
and attention.** Mumford declared that he dis- 
agreed with the point of view of the article; on the 
contrary, he said, “Congress . . . has been quite 
understanding to our needs and has been responsive 
to the requests that have been presented.” ** 

Monroney also wanted to know how many books 
were consulted each year and by how many people, 
and how many inquiries were handled during a year. 
On the basis of information available to him in the 
Library’s reports and in the staff presentation, he 
concluded that each inquiry handled by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service cost $21 and required one- 
half of a day of a staff member’s time.”* 

The presentation must have been convincing be- 
cause an increase in appropriations of almost $4 
million for 1965 was approved. And so went the 
requests and appropriations through 1974: Con- 
gress was often reluctant but always interested in the 
solid and persuasive presentations by Mumford and 
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his colleagues, who sometimes were assisted by the 
library associations, especially by art. In 1972, 
when Mumford presented a requested increase in 
appropriations of more than $9 million for 1973, 
Senator Ernest F. Hollings commended him for a 
fine presentation.”° 

The demands upon the Library of Congress dur- 
ing the two decades of Mumford’s administration 
were greater than those of any previous 20-year pe- 
riod. New aspects of growth and development in 
the third quarter of the century, which had to be 
dealt with wisely and expeditiously, included the 
increase of knowledge and publication, the need for 
quick access to new knowledge, technological prog- 
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ress and its potential for storage, retrieval, and trans- 
mission of information, and equalization of job op- 
portunity. History will reveal whether the Library of 
Congress under Mumford’s direction met success- 
fully the challenge of the times, but a summary re- 
view of some of its major accomplishments will 
permit a less than objective evaluation to be made 
only a year after Mumford’s retirement. 

The need for more cataloging assistance from 
Washington continued to be discussed regularly and 
vigorously at professional association meetings. The 
Library of Congress, which contributed materially 
to alleviating the problem when it began the dis- 
tribution of printed catalog cards in 1901, was en- 
couraged to assume leadership in further reducing 
cataloging costs and accelerating cataloging for U.S. 
libraries. Two acute problems dominated decisions 
at the Library of Congress: lack of catalogers and 





lack of funds for the comprehensive acquisition of 
books published abroad. Actually, the Library’s ap- 
propriation for books in 1954—55, exclusive of those 
for the Law and Supreme Court libraries and for 
the Division for the Blind, was only $260,000, less 
than what was being spent in a dozen or more uni- 
versity libraries. The principal sources of the Li- 
brary’s growth traditionally had been exchanges 
and books deposited for copyright. 

The flow of books was to be accelerated and cata- 
loging relief provided in the National Program for 
Acquisition and Cataloging (NpAc) and the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program, but before they became effec- 
tive, the Library of Congress, assisted by a Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc. (cLR), grant, took 
the lead in an experiment with cataloging a book 
before it was published. The basic idea, which goes 
back to the 1870's, was explored with publishers and 
librarians, who responded favorably. In cataloging 
in source, the Library would catalog each publica- 
tion on a rush basis, supply the publishers with the 
cataloging entry, and they in turn would print it in 
the book.*® At the conclusion of the experiment in 
1960, the Library reported sadly that cataloging in 
source failed to indicate that it would resolve the 
chronic cataloging problem because of “the very 
high cost . . . to both publishers and the Library of 
Congress, disruptions of publishing schedules, the 
high degree of unreliability of catalog entries based 
on texts not in their final form, and the low degree of 
utility which would result from the copying of these 
entries.” ** There was conviction, however, that the 
general idea had merit and should not be aban- 
doned. Eleven years later, in 1971, the Library of 
Congress and the Association of American Pub- 
lishers, working closely with Verner Clapp, who was 
by then president of cLR, initiated a full-scale 
feasibility study of Cataloging in Publication. With 
matching grants of $200,000 each from cir and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities to the 
Library of Congress for the two-year study and with 
the full cooperation of publishers and librarians, 
feasibility was established. In 1974 the program, 
with funds appropriated by Congress and with sup- 
port given by 655 publishers, facilitated the cata- 
loging of 18,565 titles.*? 

Distribution of catalog cards and printing of the 
Library of Congress author catalog four decades 
later were milestones to be remembered. During 
the early years of Mumford’s administration a con- 
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tract was completed for publication, in 610 volumes, 
of the National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints, 
which would include imprints recorded by other 
North American libraries. The first volumes of this 
highly significant bibliography—an important find- 
ing list and cataloging aid to research libraries the 
world over—appeared in 1969.** 

Cataloging in Publication is beginning to satisfy 
this country’s nagging need for prompt cataloging 
information for domestic imprints. But in the early 
1960's this cooperative publisher-library service still 
was in the future, and technology was yet to be 
tapped. In response to questions from Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations in 1960 and 1962 about the 
Library’s plans to utilize electronics, Mumford as- 
sured him that the matter was being studied and 
that the Library expected to assume its proper role 
but wished to develop its program on a solid 
foundation.** 

A 1961 grant of $100,000 from cLr “enabled the 
Library to engage a team of leading experts in com- 
puter technology, data processing, systems analysis, 
and information storage and retrieval . . . to examine 
the organization, storage, and retrieval of informa- 
tion in the Library of Congress not only from the 
point of view of the functioning of a single institu- 
tion but also from that of a research library whose 
activities are interrelated with those of other re- 
search libraries.” *° The results of the survey, di- 
rected by Gilbert W. King, were published in Jan- 
uary 1964 as Automation and the Library of Con- 
gress. They led to the appointment in June 1964 of 
Sam S. Snyder as information systems specialist, a 
post which had been vacant since 1962. His first 
responsibility was to develop a system for producing 
“machine-readable catalog data in a standardized 
format not only for use in producing book catalogs 
but also for distribution to other libraries.” A nat- 
ural sequel would be “a production process for 
printing catalog cards with computer-controlled 
photocomposition equipment.*® The King report 
concluded, among other things, that automation 
was technically and economically feasible in large 
research libraries in areas of bibliographic 
processing, catalog searching, and document 
retrieval, but that retrieving the intellectual content 
of large collections of books by automation was not 
yet practicable. Not possible at the moment, but only 
because of lack of equipment and funds, was a com- 
puter store of the catalog cards of the Library of 
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Congress and other research libraries which would 
permit them to be brought together in a single sys- 
tem under effective bibliographic control. Such a 
system was estimated to cost $50 to $70 million, but 
the report recommended that the Library of Con- 
gress, because of its central role in the nation’s li- 
brary system, take the lead and make this a long- 
range objective.*’ 

Development of the standard format for process- 
ing catalog cards, authorized in 1964, was sufficient- 
ly advanced in 1966 for distribution of Marc 
(MAchine-Readable Cataloging) tapes containing 
complete cataloging data to a selected list of librar- 
ies. Service was inaugurated on March 27, 1969, and 
at the year’s end “nearly 60 subscribers were receiv- 
ing cataloging data on tape for all monographs pub- 
lished in the United States in English and cataloged 
by the Library of Congress.” ** By the time of Mum- 
ford’s retirement in 1974, French and German were 
added to the English-language books. These Marc 
tapes now carrying all current cataloging in most ro- 
man alphabet languages and all Cataloging in Pub- 
lication records for monographs, plus current cata- 
loging in all roman and romanized nonroman alpha- 
bet languages for serials, demonstrate that automa- 
tion can play an important role in the storage and 
retrieval of information. 

The Library of Congress, however, could not be 
expected to supply cataloging assistance promptly 
for books it did not possess, nor could it, without 
substantially increased book funds, satisfy the de- 
mands of scholars needing current foreign publica- 
tions. The Higher Education Act of 1965 initially 
contained little support for staffing or collection 
building in the major university libraries upon which 
the nation depended heavily for research support. 
The world of scholarship, ALA committees con- 
cerned with cataloging, and art agreed that the 
act was a logical vehicle through which to 
strengthen the book resources of the national library 
while enabling it to provide centralized cataloging 
assistance to the other libraries of the country. Li- 
brarian Mumford and his staff concurred and joined 
forces with aRL and ALA in presenting a request to 
Congress to amend existing legislation “to enable the 
Commissioner of Education to transfer to the Li- 
brarian of Congress for acquiring as far as possible 
all library materials of value to scholarship that are 
currently published throughout the world and pro- 
viding catalog information for these materials 


promptly.” The compelling reasons for the request 
were: college and university libraries cannot gain 
cataloging control over the larger output of pub- 
lishing ; materials are of little value until cataloged ; 
few libraries have enough language competence to 
catalog the books received; and centralized catalog- 
ing in the Library of Congress utilizes that Library’s 
competence while avoiding duplication of catalog- 
ing effort in other libraries.*® 

With strong support from the library and pub- 
lishing worlds, the act was amended, giving the 
Library of Congress a clear mandate “to provide 
new and unparalleled services for the benefit of 
other libraries.” *° William Dix, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, reported to art that the Library, 
“with real vigor and imagination, had pushed right 
ahead in developing the program.” *! Congress’ ap- 
proval to create the National Program for Acquisi- 
tions and Cataloging, initially with modest funding 
for three years, has been a remarkable success story. 
Arrangements were made in 1966 for cooperation 
with England, France, West Germany, Norway, and 
Austria; in 1974, 40 countries were participating. 
Not only is much foreign scholarly material which 
otherwise could be missed brought into the country, 
but millions of dollars in cataloging costs are being 
saved for libraries everywhere.*? 

Impetus for Npac may have been sparked by 
the amendment to the Agriculture Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 permitting use 
of counterpart funds for buying and cataloging for 
U.S. libraries current books and serials in certain 
countries. In 1958 the Library of Congress ini- 
tiated implementation of the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram to procure Indian official publications for 
the Midwest Interlibrary Center, the University of 
California at Berkeley, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mumford sought to extend the pro- 
gram in 1960 to purchase current imprints in other 
countries where a surplus of U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies existed. However, even with strong sup- 
port from arL, he was not able to overcome the 
mild objections of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. Permission was received to inaugurate 
programs in India, Pakistan, and the United Arab 
Republic with extension to other countries to come 
later.“* This program, likewise, has resulted in a 
sound expenditure of federal funds; moreover, 
teaching and research programs, especially Asian 
programs, have been greatly strengthened and cata- 





loging problems have been reduced for the partici- 
pating libraries. 

In his continuing efforts to strengthen the re- 
sources of the Library, Mumford emphasized the 
importance of a research capability adequate to 
enable it to cover the broad range of requests from 
Congress. Additional books, an increase in staff, 
and more sophisticated facilities were needed. Ac- 
cordingly, under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, the Legislative Reference Service— 
that part of the Library which works exclusively 
for Congress—was expanded into the Congres- 
sional Research Service, which at that time had 
a staff of 438 specialists, including 50 librarians. 
The act provides that the Librarian of Congress 
encourage and promote crs in rendering to 
Congress expeditious and effective service, and that 
he accord the Service complete independence and 
the maximum administrative independence consist- 
ent with its objectives.‘ Though the Library of 
Congress may be considered the national library, 
a library for scholars, or an international reposi- 
tory, the Congress is assured by this act of a library 
to serve its needs. 

Only in the last quarter century has careful 
study been given preservation of books and serials 
published on wood pulp and other inferior paper. 
Newspapers received early attention because back 
files were bulky and deterioration was clearly ap- 
parent. Efforts to convert them to microtext were 
initiated in the 1930’s and accelerated in the years 
immediately following World War II. The Library 
of Congress was one of the first libraries to pre- 
serve all of its newspapers on microfilm. A na- 
tional program for the preservation of books was 
urged by ARL committees and individual librari- 
ans, and all turned to the Library of Congress for 
leadership. The program should be based, they 
agreed, in a major research library where a large 
percentage of the books requiring treatment would 
be found and where federal funding could be made 
available for this national problem. The Library 
of Congress responded in 1967 by creating a Pres- 
ervation Office and appointing a preservation offi- 
cer. A CLR grant to art and the Library of 
Congress enabled a project to be launched to ex- 
plore the problems of identifying and preserving 
the thousands of books deteriorating in the nation’s 
libraries and assessing the management problems 
involved.*® The project disclosed that books that 
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were brittle in the Library of Congress generally 
were deteriorating in other libraries. However, one 
copy usually could be found to be satisfactory for 
filming and preservation. 

Another cLr grant permitted establishment of a 
Preservation Research Laboratory in the Library 
of Congress in 1970.*° By 1973 progress had been 
made in deacidifying and restoring lost strength to 
brittle sheets, salvaging materials damaged by 
floods, fires, and other catastrophes, and preserv- 
ing and restoring records on nitrate film. The Li- 
brary of Congress has been making a notable con- 
tribution to repositories of information in that it is 
discovering how materials are deteriorating, deter- 
mining how to combat and correct these problems, 
and making this information generally available. 
The studies conducted at the Library constitute a 
major step in advancing curatorship the world over. 

Mumford was the third Librarian of Congress to 
obtain an appropriation for a new building: Ains- 
worth Rand Spofford spent 26 years securing funds 
for and constructing the present Main Building, 
which was occupied in 1897, and Herbert Putnam 
worked for 12 years to get the Annex, which was 
completed in 1939. In response to Mumford’s criti- 
cal need for additional space, the James Madison 
Memorial Building was authorized by Congress in 
1965 after long study by the Library staff and is now 
nearing completion.*? Work on the building, for 
which $123 million has been appropriated, was 
started on May 1, 1971. Much credit for securing 
approval of the plans and the appropriation belongs 
to the late North Carolina Senator B. Everett 
Jordan, chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library during the period when the matter was 
being discussed actively in Congress. Completion of 
the third building will eliminate inconvenience to 
users while saving the Library millions of dollars in 
annual rental fees and staff time wasted by wide dis- 
persal of activities. 

The Madison Building should, in addition, ease 
the staff morale problems of recent years which to 
some extent have been fueled by poor working con- 
ditions. Until the 1960’s the problems related to 
staffing the Library were restricted to securing ade- 
quate funds and finding candidates with the req- 
uisite training and experience. Recently, however, 
employing and providing equal opportunity for 
minorities and women have added new dimensions 
to the problems of administration. When Senator 








Monroney questioned Mumford about job discrim- 
ination in 1963, Mumford reported to him that the 
percentage of blacks employed in all grades exceeded 
the percentages in other federal agencies. Although 
the Library of Congress employed twice as many 
blacks in GS grades 1-4 as other federal agencies— 
36.6 percent against 18.2 percent—Monroney hoped 
that training for advancement from these lower 
grades was being provided. Because of inadequate 
basic education, many who joined the staff as jani- 
tors and charwomen would have difficulty securing 
enough training in languages and other areas for 
much advancement; however, Mumford explained 
that the Library’s fair employment practices officer, 
appointed the previous year, was regularly counsel- 
ing interested staff members about training op- 
portunities open to them.** Staff counseling, re- 
cruitment, employee training, and equalization of 
job opportunity were to receive increased attention 
in the late 1960’s. Nevertheless, a member of the 
staff presented to the ALA council at the 1971 meet- 
ing in Dallas a set of grievances concerning racial 
discrimination in recruitment, training, and promo- 
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tion practices in the Library of Congress. The aLa 
council unwisely passed a resolution authorizing an 
inquiry into the Library’s practices, thus drawing 
the association into a matter with which the Li- 
brary of Congress was already dealing more success- 
fully than other government agencies and research 
libraries. 

Upon direction of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, the Library of Congress presented no testi- 
mony before the ALA inquiry committee when it 
met in Washington. But Mumford and his staff had 
already begun to improve communications between 
staff and management and to provide more produc- 
tive and satisfactory working conditions. Ad hoc 
Human Relations Committees were formed in the 
Office of the Librarian and in each of the six depart- 
ments of the Library, and a Human Relations Coun- 
cil was created where matters of concern to the staff 
might be discussed.*® Development of the Affirma- 





tive Action Plan in 1973, with the requisite pro- 
gram officers for recruiting, training, counseling, and 
communicating, together with supplemental appro- 
priations for implementation of the new programs, 
enabled the Library to make notable progress dur- 
ing Mumford’s administration. Mumford’s final 
year saw the development of the Affirmative Action 
Plan for fiscal 1974, which included some significant 
advances in the area of equal opportunity. The plan 
established a Coordinating Committee to assure pro- 
gram effectiveness in each department; the Train- 
ing, Appraisal and Promotion (Tap) program was 
initiated with what was then 50 opportunities for 
employees to be trained at Library expense and to re- 
ceive promotions after demonstrating competence 
in the higher position; and research on the Library’s 
employment tests was completed, eliminating or cor- 
recting those tests found to be defective.®° 
Mumford’s philosophy of caution in placing the 
Library of Congress in a position of leadership on 
many issues and programs has been alluded to above. 
Leadership, he said, “in the absence of line author- 
ity, must strike a delicate balance between domina- 


tion and encouragement. Those who urge the Li- 
brary of Congress to greater leadership would be the 
first to cry out against attempted government dicta- 
tion. . . . In hewing the fine line between the two 
positions, perhaps the Library of Congress has of 
late been too careful to remain in the background 
rather than pushing to the vanguard.” *? Perhaps 
his policy of caution encouraged preparation of a 
memorandum by Douglas Bryant, associate director 
of the Harvard University Library, on what the 
Library of Congress does and what it should do for 
the government and the nation. The paper was pre- 
pared by a leader among university librarians, at the 
direction of Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island, 
and was placed in the Congressional Record for 
May 24, 1962.°* Although performing more national 
library functions than any other national library in 
the world, the Library of Congress appeared to some 
of the directors of research libraries and others in the 
world of scholarship not to be responding to needs 
as promptly and as imaginatively as it should. Pres- 
ident Kennedy viewed the Library as a great cul- 
tural center and is reputed to have wished a return 
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to the kind of leadership MacLeish gave the Library 
in the early 1940’s. Although no new statement of 
what the Library of Congress should be had been re- 
corded, aRL was concerned that it did not appear 
diligent enough in seeking funds to support the pro- 
grams of interest to research libraries. Bryant recom- 
mended (1) that the Library of Congress be made 
the national library, transferred to the executive 
branch, and directed by a great leader and admin- 
istrator who would be advised by a Library board 
of 10 to 12 members; (2) that American research li- 
braries should be collecting more material, exercis- 
ing better bibliographical control, and preserving 
and replacing deteriorating materials, all of which 
require the active participation of the federal gov- 
ernment; and (3) that new federal programs were 
needed in such areas as research and experimenta- 
tion in the application of modern technology to li- 
brary purposes, assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in strengthening their libraries and in creating 
bibliographies listing their current publications, pres- 
ervation of research materials, federal grants-in-aid 
to research libraries, and programs of scholarships 
and fellowships to recruit and train librarians. 

Mumford obviously was disturbed by the paper. 
In his reply, which was inserted in the Congres- 
stonal Record of October 2, 1962, by Senator 
B. Everett Jordan, he characterized the Library as 
the de facto national library, many of whose pro- 
grams had been seriously hampered by lack of space. 
He did not agree that the Library should be in the 
executive branch and thought some of Bryant’s rec- 
ommended programs were inapproprate for the 
Library. Although Bryant repeated several of the 
recommendations of the Library of Congress Plan- 
ning Committee of 1947, which Librarian Luther 
Evans appointed, and although he apparently was 
not informed about all of the Library’s current pro- 
grams, Mumford thought the memorandum served 
a useful purpose by calling attention to the prob- 
lems of research libraries and possibly bringing more 
understanding and rallying more support “not only 
in the Congress, but in the Executive Branch, 
within the library profession, and among the cli- 
entele of research libraries.” ** 

The discussion about the Library, which Senator 
Pell hoped the memorandum would stimulate, was 
realized, and much of the talk was constructive. 
Mumford agreed that an advisory board was desir- 
able but advocated a high-level, permanent com- 


mission, perhaps similar to the present National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 
He had been aware of the need to improve com- 
munications with the library and scholarly commu- 
nities, he said, and early in 1962 he had created 
three liaison committees to serve as channels of 
information and advice: one was composed of 
representatives of the major national library asso- 
ciations, another consisted of distinguished men in 
the humanities and social sciences, and a third 
represented the scientific community. Mumford 
hoped these committees would be of value to the 
Library while also being useful to the professional 
and scholarly fields represented by them.** 

In his report for the temporary National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries, Mumford defended 
the Library’s deliberate pace in undertaking all 
the programs expected of it and in fully utilizing 
the potentialities of electronics, explaining that the 
Library was moving as fast as available resources and 
advances in technology permitted. While he and his 
staff favored having the Library of Congress des- 
ignated the national library, they cautioned that 
such status would require, in addition to new leg- 
islation, an acceptance by Congress of the need 
for substantially larger funds on a continuing 
basis.°> Furthermore, they thought that obtaining a 
new building and funds for national library func- 
tions were more important than a change of name. 

As Mumford approached retirement, the mount- 
ing problems of the Library allowed little time 
for complacency or for reflection upon its progress 
during his 20-year administration. Despite reports 
that services and materials were deteriorating for 
lack of space, that staff morale was being impaired 
by discrimination in hiring and promotion, and 
that the confidence of a segment of the library 
profession was being eroded by what was termed a 
lack of vigorous leadership in the Library of Con- 
gress, the Librarian could look back upon two dec- 
ades during which the collections were increased 
from 33 million to 74 million items, the staff from 
1,564 to 4,250, and annual expenditures from 
$9,400,000 to $96,696,000.°° In addition to the 
major achievements already described, other inno- 
vations realized during Mumford’s adininistration 
included: indexing and filming of the papers of 23 
Presidents; preservation on safety film of the large 
deposit of early motion picture film; extension of 





books for the blind to all the physically handicapped 
who are unable to use conventionally printed mate- 
rial; establishment of the Near Eastern and North 
African Law Division, the African Section, the 
Children’s Book Section, and the National Referral 
Center for Science and Technology; founding of 
the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections; initiation of New Serial Titles; and in- 
ception of probably the most rigorous American 
Revolution Bicentennial program in the govern- 
ment, established for the use of both scholars and 
the general public.” 

As Senator Jordan reviewed the first dec- 
ade of Mumford’s administration of the Library, 
he recalled that when the new Librarian assumed 
office in September 1954, Herbert Putnam sent him 
this message: “Welcome, and may good will, good 
fortune, and good cheer attend you ever.” Jordan 
continued: “The past decade . . . has indeed been 


attended by good will, good fortune, and good cheer. 

. our National Library has emerged as a major 
force in this Nation’s quest for peace and prosper- 
ity.” The chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, after enumerating the accomplishments of 
the Library, added that “Dr. Mumford, a modest 


man, would not want to take credit for these major 


achievements,” but Congress would be remiss “not to 
take note of the anniversary and to congratulate him 
on his effective service as Librarian of Congress.” °° 
Mumford’s close friend and associate Rutherford D. 
Rogers believes that Mumford’s administration will 
rank among those of Spofford and Putnam in ac- 
complishments. Assuming the post of Librarian when 
relations between the Library and Congress were not 
harmonious, Mumford soon won the confidence of 
that body. Gradually he developed the budget sup- 
port that enabled the Library to approach its most 
pressing problems—some of which required atten- 
tion before he took office—and to develop a vigor- 
ous and effective overall program.*® He achieved this 
while directing the Library in his normal low-key 
manner. His able and loyal administrative assistants 
were given maximum independence and encourage- 
ment to make recommendations and to participate 
regularly in decision making. As gregarious as his 
natural shyness permitted, Quincy displayed an en- 
thusiasm for life and an unswerving trust in his col- 
leagues and friends. 

It may appear incongruous in the light of his im- 
age, but up to 1975 Mumford undoubtedly was the 
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most traveled Librarian of Congress. That distinc- 
tion should not be associated with his eagerness 
for the spotlight, but rather with the Library’s 
worldwide interests, extended by npac, Public Law 
480 and shared cataloging, and, of course, the speed 
today at which one can move across continents and 
oceans. Though traveling was squeezed into Mum- 
ford’s schedule at home and obviously at some sac- 
rifice, goodwill was generated in Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, England, France, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, 
Romania, Russia, West Germany, and Yugoslavia, 
where he attended meetings, and even in Antarctica, 
where he went as a guest of the U.S. Navy. 

Mumford’s health obviously had an impact upon 
the direction he could give the Library during his 
last two years in office; nevertheless, the President 
extended his tenure a year beyond the mandatory 
retirement age, allowing him to continue in office 
until December 31, 1974.%° 

Although he did not return to the library staff of 
his alma mater, Quincy has maintained close ties 
with the institution. In the 1950’s he was invited 
back to the campus to be initiated into Omicron 
Delta Kappa, an honorary undergraduate fraternity, 
and to receive an honorary degree. When a board of 
visitors for the university library was created he be- 
came its first chairman. Back in familiar surround- 
ings he could be persuaded occasionally to enter- 
tain his friends with his flawless imitation of the to- 
bacco auctioneer’s chant. And reminded of the long- 
ago afternoons when the dormitory echoed with his 
baritone rendition of “Carolina Moon” and “Blue 
Skies” as he showered in preparation for a social 
evening, he could pick up the lyrics of these and 
other popular songs of 50 years ago and sing them 
through without missing a syllable. 

Two decades is a long time for one administrator 
to grapple with problems in this fast-moving world. 
But Mumford could look back upon 20 years of sub- 
stantial achievement for the Library of Congress and 
research libraries in general. The Madison Building, 
though late in coming, will stand as a monument to 
his persistence and persuasion and to his rapport 
with key Members of Congress. The national library 
as it stands today bears testimony that it was wisely 
directed by Lawrence Quincy Mumford and that the 
eleventh Librarian of Congress will be remembered 
as having achieved more for the Library than any 
one of his predecessors. 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Children’s Reading in America, 1776; a Selection of 
Titles. 1976. 12 p. Single copies free upon request to the 
Library of Congress, Central Services Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. Compiled by Virginia Haviland, Chil- 
dren’s Book Section. A bibliography of primers, stories, 
rhymes, and other reading matter available to American 
children in 1776. 


Government Organization Manuals; a Bibliography. 
1975. 105 p. $1.40. Compiled by Vladimir M. Palic, Serial 
Division. A list of manuals and other publications that out- 
line the organization of national governments. Supplements 
the information contained in Government Publications; 
a Guide to Bibliographic Tools, described below. 


Government Publications; a Guide to Bibliographic 
Tools. 4th edition. 1975. 441 p. $6.70. Prepared by 
Vladimir M. Palic, Serial Division. Provides information 
on bibliographic control of government publications for 
140 countries and 60 international intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and includes entries for over 3,000 biblio- 
graphic works. 


Gran Partita, K. 361 by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
1976. $20.85. Introduction by Alfred Einstein; translated 
by Jon Newsom, Music Division. A facsimile of the holo- 
graph in the Whittall Foundation Collection. For sale by 
the Music Division, Recorded Sound Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


A Guide to the Study of the United States of America; 
Supplement, 1956-1965. 1976. 526 p. $12. This supple- 
ment to the 1960 Guide contains 2,943 entries covering 
works published in the decade following the cutoff date 
for the original volume. Organization of the supplement 
parallels that of the 1960 Guide. Chapter introductions 
review new developments in each of the areas covered. 


The Impact of the American Revolution Abroad. 1976. 
171 p. $4.50. Papers presented at the fourth Library of 


Congress Symposium on the American Revolution, May 8 
and 9, 1975. Introduction by Richard B. Morris. Papers 
by R. R. Palmer, Claude Fohlen, J. W. Schulte Nordholt, 
J. H. Plumb, N. N. Bolkhovitinov, Mario Rodriguez, and 
Owen Dudley Edwards. Commentaries by Erich Anger- 
mann, Nagayo Homma, and Ignacio Rubio Mane. 


The Library of Congress Main Reading Room Refer- 
ence Collection; Subject Catalog. 1975. 638 p. $13. Com- 
piled by Katherine Ann Gardner. Virtually all of the titles 
in the Main Reading Room on January 1, 1975, are in- 
cluded in this catalog, which contains entries for approxi- 
mately 11,000 monographs and 3,000 serials. 


Octet for Strings, Opus 20 by Felix Mendelssohn. 1976. 
$17.10. A facsimile of the holograph in the Whittall 
Foundation Collection. Introduction by Jon Newsom, 
Music Division. For sale by the Music Division, Recorded 
Sound Section, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


Pictorial Resources in the Washington, D.C., Area. 1976. 
297 p. $5.75. Compiled by Shirley L. Green, with the 
assistance of Diane Hamilton, for the Federal Library 
Committee. Lists government, international, and private 
organizations with pictorial collections in or around Wash- 
ington. Outlines regulations regarding access, availability 
of reproductions, and hours of service. Liberally 
illustrated. 


’ For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, unless 
otherwise noted. All orders must be prepaid. Checks for 
items ordered from the LC Information Office should be 
made payable to the Library of Congress. Remittance to 
the Superintendent of Documents may be made by coupon, 
money order, express order, check, or charge against a 
deposit account. 





Publications for the Bicentennial of the 


American Revolution 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 80 cents. Presents numerous approaches to 
the Revolution, ranging from eyewitness accounts by the 
men and women involved in the struggle for independence 
to recent scholarly evaluations. 

The American Revolution in Drawings and Prints; a 
Checklist of 1765-1790 Graphics in the Library of Con- 
gress. 1975. 127 p. $14.35. The 921-item checklist was 
compiled by Donald H. Cresswell. Liberally illustrated, 
the book is divided into five sections covering portraits, 
events, views, cartoons and allegories, and weapons and 
implements. 

The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul Revere. 
Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A full-color 
facsimile of the famous engraving is presented in a red 
folder which forms a mat for the print. A description of 
the events leading to the massacre and to the production 
of the engraving appears on the folder. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

Creating Independence, 1763-1789; Background Read- 
ing for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.15. An annotated 
list of books on the Revolution, including general histories, 
biographies, and novels. Introduction by Richard B. 
Morris. Illustrations from contemporary sources. 

A Decent Respect to the Opinions of Mankind; Con- 
gressional State Papers 1774-1776. 1975. 154 p. $5.55. 
Compiled and edited by James H. Hutson, coordinator, 
American Revolution Bicentennial Office. Collects and 
annotates the series of papers which the Continental Con- 
gress issued to explain to the world the controversy between 
the American colonies and Great Britain. 

English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774-1778. 
1972. 231 p. $4.75. Six pamphlets attacking British policy 
after the North Ministry turned to coercion, written by 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; John Cartwright; 
Hatthew Robinson-Morris, Baron Rokeby; Catherine 
Macaulay; and Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. 

Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress for 
Research on the American Revolution. 1975. 371 p. $8.70. 
A guide to documents, including reproductions, in the 
Library pertaining to the period between 1763 and 1789. 
It is divided into domestic collections and foreign repro- 
ductions. For each collection a description of the materials 
and information about the principal figures are given. 

Periodical Literature on the American Revolution: His- 
torical Research and Changing Interpretations, 1895— 
1970. 1971. 93 p. $1.30. A guide to essays and periodical 
literature on the Revolutionary era, listing more than 
1,100 studies that have appeared in the last 75 years; 
includes subject and author indexes. 

To Set a Country Free. 1975. 75 p. $4.50. An account 
derived from an exhibition in the Library of Congress, 


commemorating the 200th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence and the 175th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Library. The essay on the events preceding and dur- 
ing the Revolution is richly illustrated with more than 100 
reproductions, eight in full color, of manuscripts, maps, 
prints, and rare books, the great majority of which are in 
the Library’s collections. Produced through the Verner W. 
Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the Information 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

Twelve Flags of the American Revolution. 1974. 13 p. 
$1.25. This catalog to accompany a Bicentennial! exhibi- 
tion depicts the flags in both black and white and color 
and gives notes on their origins and symbolism. Produced 
through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For 
sale by the Information Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540. 

Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library 
of Congress Facsimiles No. 5-1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two 
facsimiles, each approximately 10x14 inches and suitable 
for framing, of rebuses published by Matthew Darly, a 
London caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric comments on 
England’s attempt to negotiate peace that year with the 
colonists. Translations of the rebuses and a note on the 
historical background are included on the folder. Pro- 
duced through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. 
For sale by the Information Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through a 
grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 1972. 
158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries presented at the 
first Library of Congress symposium on the American 
Revolution, held May 5 and 6, 1972. The participants are 


‘Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be prepaid. 
Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents may be 
made by coupon, money order, express order, check, or 
charge against a deposit account. Increases in costs make 
it necessary for the Superintendent of Documents to in- 
crease the selling prices of many publications offered. As it 
is not feasible for the Superintendent of Documents to cor- 
rect the prices manually in all publications stocked, the 
prices charged on your order may differ from the prices 
printed in the publications. 

Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Congress. 
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Richard B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline Robbins, 
J. H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S. Morgan, 
Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth Norton, and 
Esmond Wright. 

Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolution. 
1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 and 11, 
1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduction by 
Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, Cecelia M. 


Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, and James 
Russell Wiggins. 

Leadership in the American Revolution. 1974. 135 p. 
$4.50. Papers delivered at the third Library of Con- 
gress symposium on the American Revolution, May 9 and 
10, 1974. Opening remarks by L. H. Butterfield and 
papers by Alfred H. Kelly, Marcus Cunliffe, Gordon S. 
Wood, Don Higginbotham, and Bruce Mazlish. 
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In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations 
belonging to the Library of Congress. Orders 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, 
Photoduplication Service, Washington, D.C. 
20540. A request should give the issue of the 


Quarterly Journal, page and position of the item, 
a brief description, and the photographic nega- 
tive number as given in the caption (e.g., LC- 
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Service. 
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